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UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


Yj 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


Mnternational 


COMPANY 


LLIN G 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


' Look what happens 


in Your shop... 


when you put International's full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


———— 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


i} \ 
| INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


eeeeeaeeceeeecee ees eeeeeeeeeeee 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
yk : MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


. Show me how International “Bakery-Proved" Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name__ 





Street 





City and State. 
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NEED SOME EXTRA HANDS? 


Using Pillsbury Bakery Mixes is like having more skilled 
hands working for you. ' 

With these mixes, your experienced workers spend a minimum 
of time on scaling and blending—and more time 
on the important finishing operations where skilled hands are 
most necessary. 


Saving of time—uniformly fine baking results . . . you 
can prove these advantages of Pillsbury Bakery Mixes 
by trying them under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Ask your Pillsbury salesman or jobber. 


PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIXES 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS . . . for CAKES... General 4 
for Raised and Cake DONUTS . . . Also custom-mixed batches of your own formulas. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 
FLOUR and FEED MILLS 


Elita PROCESSING PLANTS 
Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 




















MEMBERS OrFFrFiceE &: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


é} / 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | OPees Teeet. 4 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
| 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE WE WABARE ELEVATOR 


‘idslehderinieeia diatoms IN KANSAS CITy— CHICAGO e 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 





| 4,000,000 BUSHELS 





1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
pot KANSAS CITY, MO. : 





J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. 'C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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Neff & Fry Silos 


@ Shown in the accompanying photo are two 
16’x6’ Neff & Fry Silos. Each holds 631 tons of 
crushed limestone. Conveying machinery is 
mounted directly upon the silos. An adjacent 
16’x47’6” silo, not shown in photo, holds 239 tons 
of coa) and supports conveying machinery. 
This’ installation exemplifies the distinctive 
strength which Neff & Fry Silos derive from 
their Super-Concrete Staves. The staves are 
formed under hydraulic pressure of approxi- 
mately 140 tons, giving them 
rocklike density and load-bear- 
ing ability. 
Neff & Fry Silos are being 
used for handling and storing 85 
kinds of flowable bulk materials. 
Many of them have been in con- 
tinuous service for more than 30 
years with insignificant upkeep 
cost. They do not spall, rust, 
rot or collapse. 
Ask for our interesting folder, 
“Bins with the Strength of Pil- 
lars.” It will be mailed to you. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
Camden, Ohio 


ossrorace sins @ NEFF & FRY 


226 Elm $t. - 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
oe 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 








PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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The-Northwestern Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 


118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN B. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 








CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.8. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give.prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weéks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis,.MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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Stretch a 
MULTIWALL 
Paper Bag 





can be absorbed into air. A 
relative humidity of about 50% 
at warm temperatures is best. 


Store bags on dunnage, away from 
floor, and keep floor wet so moisture 
oa 









































Open windows on damp or rainy 
day. Damp outside air will circulate 
in the bag storage room. Multiwalls 
‘e ©are strongest when moisture content 
the paper is about 6 or 7%. 
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Kraft paper supplies 
are short. So it is 
important for you to 
get the best use from 
your multiwalls. Here 
is one way to 

stretch them... 


Keep 
Storage Rooms 
Humid: 














Drill small ‘‘needle” holes in 

horizontal water pipes. Hang 
cloths over holes. Air absorbs 
moisture from wet cloths. 


Use commercial humidifying appa- 
ratus.| Many types of commercial 
humidifiers are available with 

° 


capacities to suit individual 
requirements. 
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Let steam escape in bag storage 
room to keep air and bags humid. 
Keep a humidity indicator in 

@ the storage room and check it 
frequently. Always leave aisles or 
spaces between stacks of bags 
to allow circulation. 





air absorbs moisture from 


Hang wet cloths over edge of water 
barrels. Cloth absorbs water and 
¢ cloth. Keep barrels well filled. 


Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated 
copy of Bemis Multiwall Packaging 
Guide. It deals with Storage, Filling and 
Closing, Handling, Palletizing and 

other important subjects. 


Maybe Cotton Bags are Your Answer... 
if you can’t get all of the multiwalls 

you need. Cotton bags are available . . . 
and Bemis is the leading cotton bag source. 


ea 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








= QUALITY YOU CAN 
TRUST ALL TIMES 


Quality you can trust is milled 
into every sack of BUFFALO, 
a standard patent from selected 
hard winter wheats of superior 
baking character. BUFFALO 
provides the extra baking 
values that means smooth shop 
production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


. 5 - e a 
ee ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francais J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” nc fe coma CABLE CODES 
Montreal ee USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


y 
= 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 7 Generations of 
grain for OGILVIE 


_ 
Y aan 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


GILVIE Flour Mills have of high, unvarying quality when 
been buying grain and you choose Ogilvie Flour. 
milling flour since 1801. That In addition to quality flour for 
adds up to a lot of experience. every purpose, Ogilvie products 
a experts know how to_ include a complete line of pre- 
select the choicest wheat and pared baking mixes, rolled 
how to mill it into the finest of oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 


e fine flours. Their a Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
and skill — plus some of the farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
most modern mills and equip- anced feeds for livestock and 
ment in the world — assure you poultry. 

Mills Limited 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 
PSS 
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For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Cal: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ahk jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING GANSAS CITY 6. mrssOURT 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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/s{=e a dellle Me) Mm Aol! ] an le) e 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mirvad ta the 
Statf ot Lity’ 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


He 


Wichita Kannan 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 

















' HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

C1) One year $4 

Bill me -0 Bill my firm OI am sending payment 


OC Two years $7 


Management FLOUR ~ 
DISTRIB- ~ 


Leet FLOUR | 
se UTOR 


Production 
Type of 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®°F"4° 











Chickasha Milling Co. We specialize in 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address designing and engraving 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Manutectarere of Hist Grade 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited Holland Engraving Co. 
ansas » Missouri 


mestic 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Sales or Office 
Business 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
|-H Exchange 


Member Omaha Grain 


MILLING WHEAT 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


Ismert- Hincke Milling Co. 440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
Kansas City, Me. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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BILL STERN reits ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





The Spirit’s 
Willing! \ 
V\ 

















Fame finds swimming-greats in the strangest 
ways! Now, while one may become a swimming 
champion by way of misfortune, another may 
become a swimming immortal by way of fear. 
Some years ago, a 14-year-old boy stood fright- 
ened at the edge of a municipal swimming pool 
in Philadelphia, and pleaded with a stranger: 
“Please, mister, throw me into the water! I’m 
scared of water and I can’t swim, but I’ve just got 
to fall in. Please, mister, push me into the water!” 


So, the stranger obliged, and pushed that 
frightened boy who couldn’t swim, into the 
swimming pool. And that was how Joe Verdeur 
overcame his mortal fear of water, and mustered 
up enough courage to learn how to swim. By the 
time Joe Verdeur was 22, he became an aquatic 
marvel, an Olympic hero, and one of the world’s 
greatest swimming champions, for he mangled 
all breast-stroke records out of recognition. 
Today, many swimming experts believe that Joe 


wt® PERFORMAaNce counts *** 


Verdeur—who only a few years ago not only 
couldn’t swim, but was mortally afraid of water 
—may well become the finest swimmer who 
ever lived! 


All of which goes to prove that incentive, 
whether it be in swimming to fame or striving 
for profits, is a key factor in any endeavor. 
Because you're in business for profits, you’ll be 
mightily interested in what Commander-Larabee 
flours can do for you. Because quality products 
bring customers back to buy again and again. 
That’s why wise bakers rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. Perfectly developed doughs, 
mixed without profit-eating variations in toler- 
ance and mixing time . . . bold, high-volume 
loaves, baked without the formula juggling and 
schedule shifts so common with ordinary flours. 
You can count on it every day, in any season! 
Put the Commander-Larabee flour of your 
choice on your next flour order! 
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Gain in U.S. Sales Under WA Noted 





Drying Weather 
Needed for Spring 
Wheat Harvest 


Progress in harvesting of spring 
wheat was held up last week by 
lack of drying weather at many 
points, but where weather permit- 
ted, cutting was either general or 
at least started in wide sections of 
North Dakota and Montana. 

Higher temperatures and dry 
weather are needed to bring the late 
wheat along faster, the Occident 
Elevator Division of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. reports. With that con- 
dition, harvesting should be general 
over the entire territory this week. 

Total prospective outturn of spring 
wheat has improved appreciably since 


the rains of about two weeks ago, 
Peavey Elevators reports. 

Threshing and combining are past 
the midway point in central South 
Dakota. There elevators are blocked 

because of the boxcar shortage, and 
considerable grain is on the ground. 
(Spe story on page 13.) 

Some swathing and binding has 
been done in even the northernmost 
d.stricts. Few protein samples nave 
been received, Peavey says, but in- 
dications are that protein will run 
below normal, except in North Da- 
kota where a few high protein read- 
ings have been made. 

Crop prospects in the three prairie 
provinces have improved considerably, 
due to the generous rains received in 
practically all areas of the prairie 
provinces during the past two weeks. 
Harvesting in the Red River Valley 
in Manitoba will be general by next 
week, while over the rest of the prov- 
ince it will be two weeks before har- 
vesting gets under way. In northern 





SALES DURING CURRENT YEAR 
WELL AHEAD OF 1950-51 PACE 





Conservative Government Estimate Puts Total U.S. Wheat 
Movement This Crop Year at 325 Million Bushels— 
Volume Appears to Hinge on Indian Buying 





Saskatchewan and much of Alberta, 
harvesting is still two to three weeks 
away. In Alberta, warmer weather is 
needed to hasten maturity, while in 
Saskatchewan, during the past week 
temperatures have been in the 80's, 
proving beneficial to late crops. 
Wheat stands in Saskatchewan are 
practically all headed, standing from 
three to four feet high. Alberta wheat 
is from 25 to 85% headed, with stands 
varying in height from 18 to 48 inches. 





OPS Working on Policy Covering 
New Cost Adjustment Provisions 


WASHINGTON Office of Price 
Stabilization officials are working up 
a new price policy to conform to 
cost adjustment provisions of the 
new Defense Production Act. 

It is believed that OPS will have 
its new policy formulated and will 
start issuing revised price control 
orders not later than September 
which would mean that the new or- 
ders could become fully operative 
not later than Nov. 1, 1951. 

For example, under CPR 22, the 
general manufacturers’ order, reports 
covering the new cost increase ad- 
justments could be filed by companies 
operating under the order any time 
after September if the new policy 
procedure is issued as expected be- 
fore that time. 

OPS intends to permit those op- 
erators as much as 60 days in which 
to file their cost adjustment forms, 
but those who can and do complete 
the adjustment calculations prior to 
the deadline will be permitted to 
start pricing under the new ceilings 
prior to that date. 

OPS has not decided whether it 
will permit manufacturers to file in- 
dividually or by industries. It is ex- 
pected that OPS will decide to adopt 
an industry-wide cost adjustment 
policy since it will be physically im- 
possible for the price agency to han- 
dle the volume of individual adjust- 
ments which would be necessary. 

Meanwhile, OPS last week made 
an indefinite postponement of the 
mandatory effective date of CPR 22 
and other basic manufacturing regu- 
lations. The purpose of this action, 
officials said, is to preserve the status 
quo until they can issue regulations 
to carry out the so-called Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

OPS had previously set Aug. 13 as 
the deadline for CPR 22 and certain 
other regulations, and officials said 
they had expected to issue adjust- 
ment provisions to carry out the 
Capehart amendment prior to that 
date. However, they said, problems 
encountered in trying to work out 


procedures under this amendment 
made it impossible to meet that early 
target date for issuing adjustment 
provisions. 

The Capehart amendment provides 
that “upon application and a proper 
showing of prices and costs” the 
OPS shal! adjust ceilings to reflect 
cost changes, including overhead, up 
to July 26. The OPS manufacturing 
regulations do not take into con- 
sideration increases or decreases in 
overhead costs and use an’ earlier 
cut-off date for figuring increases 
in materials and factory labor. 

OPS said many manufacturers who 
have not already started pricing un- 
der the affected regulations would 
have been forced to rall back prices 
under the existing terms of the regu- 
lations on Aug. 13, and then per- 


mitted to come in at a later date and 
make application under this amend- 
ment for an adjustment which might 
have reduced or eliminated the 
amount of the rollback. 

Although the action indefinitely 
postpones the compulsory effective 
date of the regulations, manufactur- 
ers at their option may elect to come 
under them at any time. In the case 
of CPR 22, manufacturers who may 
wish to put increased prices into 
effect under the regulation, must also 
put all rollbacks into effect at the 
same time. Manufacturers who have 
already put CPR 22 into effect by 
selling at the increased prices per- 
mitted by the regulations must con- 
tinue to keep the regulations in ef- 
fect and apply all rollbacks required 
under them. 





Export Allotments Changed; Dutch 
Cancel September Authorizations 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced several changes in its ex- 
port allotment authorizations for 
September- October. 

France received an authorization 
for 9,000 long tons of corn for Sept- 
ember, making a total for that month 
of 36,000 long tons. 

Denmark received an authorization 
of an additional 9,000 long tons of 
wheat for October, and Belgium ob- 
tained an additional allotment of 
10,000 long tons of wheat for Sept- 
ember, making a new monthly total 
of 50,000 long tons. 

Norway has been given an addition- 
al allotment of 1,000 long tons of soy- 
beans for August-September ship- 
ment. 

Holland asked that its September 
export authorization of 60,000 long 
tons of wheat and 35,000 long tons of 
coarse grains be cancelled. Accord- 
ing to USDA sources, this request 
has been caused by an acute short- 





age of storage space in Holland. Or- 
dinarily the Dutch have considerable 
barge facilities in which to store 
grain, but they report that Germany 
has been actively using these barges 
and this space is not on hand now. 

Meanwhile, the coordinator for the 
North American Export Grain Assn. 
has reported sales for September and 
October by commercial exporters. 

September sales include: 

Wheat — Germany, eight cargoes; 
France, India, Norway, Peru and 
Switzerland, two cargoes each; Al- 
geria, Belgium, Brazil, Ireland and 
Italy, one cargo each. Coarse grains 
—Germany, four cargoes; Japan, 
three cargoes, and Austria, one car- 
go. Soybeans and flaxseed—partial 
cargo to Denmark and Belgium. 

October sales include: 

Wheat — Germany, nine cargoes; 
Norway, two cargoes, and Peru, a 
parcel. Coarse grains — Germany, 
two cargoes, and Belgium, part car- 
go. Soybeans and flaxseed—less than 
cargo lots to Belgium and France. 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—U. S. sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
during the 1951-52 year are substan- 
tially ahead of sales during the cor- 
responding period in 1950-51. This 
gain has come in spite of large Euro- 
pean buyers’ recent refusal to buy 
until the protest against the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge was heard by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council. 

The improvement this year is seen 
in both flour and wheat exports. 
Through Aug. 7, 1951, flour sales— 
in wheat equivalent—amounted to 
12,595,000 bu., compared with 3,276,- 
000 bu. during the corresponding pe- 
riod a year earlier. Wheat sales by 
the U.S. for the current IWA crop 
year amount to 33,865,000 bu., as 
against 13,193,000 last year. 

Government officials, in estimating 
wheat exports for the current crop 
year, now make the conservative 
guess of a total movement of 325 mil- 
lion bushels. They base their estimate 
on a steady rate of movement under 
the IWA for the first half of the crop 
year. The official figures on move- 
ment under the agreement indicate 
that at least the exports will be 
spread more evenly through the crop 
year, thereby preventing the export 
log jam that occurred late last win- 
ter and led to the imposition of the 
permit system for the domestic move- 
ment of grain to port terminals. 

Indian Purchases 

The size of the U.S. wheat exports 
this crop year seems to rest largely 
on Indian purchases under its aid pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, there has been no 
final decision on the source of pro- 
curement of grain for India under its 
loan purchases. 

It has been ascertained that Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion officials have suggested to the 
Indians that they buy Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat stocks where they 
are of the varieties needed and in po- 
sition for Indian procurement. When 
that condition does not exist, it is 


(Continued on page 36) 


SEARLE FORECASTS CROP 
GAIN IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 
this week estimates that wheat pro- 
duction in Canada may reach 537 
million bushels, barring frosts. 

No official estimate of production 
has yet been made by the Canadian 
government, although it recently in- 
dicated acreage of 25.7 million, 5% 
smaller than last year. Canadian 
wheat production last year totaled 
462 million bushels, with a large por- 
tion of it frost-damaged and unsuit- 
able for milling. 

Other Searle estimates were: Oats 
334 million, barley 242 million and 


- rye 18.6 million bushels. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$4.27 A SHARE NET EARNINGS 
REPORTED BY PILLSBURY MILLS 





Net Sales for Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951, Show Gain 
of $234, Million for Total of $224,527,000; Book 
Value of Stock Up $3.13 Share 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in its report for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1951, shows net earn- 
ings of $2,676,049, a gain of $1,151,134 
over the previous year’s net. 

Net earnings for the year amounted 
to $4.27 a share on the common stock, 
compared to $2.16 for the 1950 fiscal 
year. 

The company’s net sales for the 
year totaled $224,527,163, a gain of 
$23,563,197 over 1950’s net sales of 
$200,963,966. The report states that 
the increase in sales was due in part 
to higher unit prices and in part to 
an increase in volume. 

The increase in earnings was due 
largely to “more nearly normal mar- 
gins on bakery flour products and in 
soybean processing, effective mer- 
chandising of grocery and feed prod- 
ucts, and sound production manage- 
ment,” it was stated in the annual 
report. 

During the year the company paid 
dividends of $2 on the common and 
$4 on the preferred stock. The com- 
mon dividend, paid June 1, 1951, was 
the 96th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on the common shares. 

The book value per share of com- 
mon stock was $61.90 compared with 


$58.77 for the previous year. Current 
assets at May 31, 1951, were $73,- 
570,749 and current liabilities $42,- 
094,978, leaving a working capital of 
$31,475,771 against $30,716,919 the 
year before. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
company, and John Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board, in a joint foreword 
to the report, told the stockholders 
that the company’s improved earn- 
ings “does not necessarily mean there 
is a general. upward trend in the flour 
and feed business. Although the year 
just closed shows better earnings than 
in the two previous years, we still 
earned less than 1.2¢ on each dollar 
of sales. 

“A higher margin of profit would 
be reasonable. We are still in one of 
the most competitive industries in the 
country, and only by selling aggres- 
sively, operating economically and 
buying prudently can we run near 
capacity and improve our earnings.” 

Acquisition of the assets and busi- 
ness of the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., of Louisville, Ky., was the most 
significant move made during the year 
by the Pillsbury organization. The 
Pillsbury company issued 115,000 
shares of its previously unissued com- 





PILLSBURY 


Statement of Financial Position for the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 


Current Assets: 
Receivables 
Inventories ’ 
Advances on grain. pure hanes ; 
Prepaid expenses .... rs" 


Total current assets ..... 
Current Liabilities: 
Noted payable to banks ............ 
Trade accounts payable 


Accrued liabilities and mise ellaneous | acc ounts payable 


Dividends payable . 


Terminated employment allowances ‘pay able 


Current portion of long-term debt .. 
Federal and state taxes on income . 


Total current liabilities 


Net current assets (working capital) 
Property, plant and Seoneeres: 
Miscellaneous assets, net .....4%.... 
Intangibles ites ds 


Long-term debt, non-current portion . 


Met. BONOtB cence ciccsccess . 

Ownership: 
$4 cumulative preferred stock ....... 
Common stock 


Accumulated earnings retained and used in the 


MILLS, INC. 
1951 1950 
$ 7,601,012 3,5 
23,830,622 
39,805,464 
690,768 
1,642,883 





($16,006,403 at May 31, 1951, not available for dividends 


pursuant to the company's long-term 


‘ mt of Karni 
Income: 
Net sales of products and services . 





ages and Acc 1 


By 

% > ‘ 
2,885,426 

1,832,935 

359,001 

320,916 
506,000 

1,299,281 
§ $ 7,203,559 
$ 31,475,771 . 20,716,919 
21,002,660 21,104,027 
345,795 270,702 
1 1 
$ 52,824,227 $ 52,091,649 
10,707,000 11,376,000 
$ 42,117,227 $ 40,715,649 
$ 8,117,800 $ 8,438,900 
13,730,600 13,730,600 
business 

debt agreement) 20,268,827 18,546,149 


$ 42,117,227 $ 40,715,649 


i Karnings for the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 


Interest, adjustment of prior years’ income taxes and “other 


miscellaneous income 


Costs and Expenses: 
Cost of products sold 


1951 1950 
$224,527,163 $200,963,966 

252,879 227,974 
$224,780,042 $201,191,940 
$191.7 





Selling, general and administrative expe nses 517 
Depreciation of property, mes and equipment aati 908 
Interest expense . Se eee 914,073 
Miscellaneous deductions — “ 60,892 f 
Taxes on income . 531,000 940,000 
$222,103,993 $199,667,025 
Net earnings for the year .... $ 2,676,049 $ 1,524,915 
Transfer of reserve for inventory valuation May 31, 1950 475,000 
$ 3,151,049 $ 1,524,915 
Deduct: 
Cash dividends declared— 
Preferred, at rate of $4 per share. $ 328,923 $ 339,877 
Common, at rate of $2 per share. 1,098,448 1,098,448 
$ 1,427,371 $ 1,438,325 
Premium on preferred stock repurchased 1,000 f 1,686 
$ 1,428,371 $ 1,440,011 
, $ 1,722,678 $ 84,904 
Accumulated earnings at beginning of year 18,546,149 18,461,245 
Accumulated earnings at end of year (exclusive of $2,160,179 
transferred to capital stock Dec. 31, 1935) $ 20,268,827 $ 18,546,149 





mon stock to the Ballard organiza- 
tion in exchange for substantially all 
of Ballard’s assets net of its stated 
liabilities. That company then dis- 
tributed these shares to its stockhold- 
ers in exchange for its own shares 
and is in the process of dissolution. 

The federal and state tax bills for 
the Pillsbury company showed an in- 
crease of approximately $1.5 million, 
from $1,299,291 for the 1950 fiscal 
year, to $2,745,788 for the year closed 
May 31, 1951. 

The company's comparative state- 
ment of financia! position for the 1951 
and 1950 fiscal years appears. else- 
where on this page. 

The annual report, presented in 
unique form, is addressed in separate 
sections to stockholders, employees, 
consumers, communities and suppliers 
of the company. 





BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BAKERS, CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOST TO AIB PERSONNEL 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago were hosts Aug. 
8 to the current class of students and 
faculty members at the American {n- 
stitute of Baking. About 65 students 
and 10 AIB executives and teachers 
were present. 

This is the second such event and 
has been made a regular affair for 
each class of students. A social hour 
in the club quarters in the Sherman 
Hotel, in which the bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen got acquainted with 
the students, was followed by a ban- 
quet in the Crystal Room. 

Each AIB student had a member 
of the Bakers Club as a sponsor and 
all wore badges for easy identification. 
The students and faculty members 
expressed high appreciation for the 
hospitality and good fellowship ex- 
tended by the club members. Charles 
J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
club president, was master of cere- 
monies at the banquet. 








August 14, 1951 ° 


Many at Meeting 
of Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers 


BUFFALO—The Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn. held its an- 
nual mid-summer convention in 
Jamestown, N.Y., Aug. 7-8 and re- 
ported one of the best attended and 
most successful conventions in its his- 
tory. Weather conditions were ideal 
for the gathering as it came at a time 
of an unseasonable cool spell. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of Feed Merchants, Inc., and 
editor of Eastern Feed Merchant, 
talked on “The Score on Capitol Hill.” 

Addressing the luncheon Aug. 8 was 
John K. Westbury, manager of the 
special products department, amino 
division, of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 

At the final banquet dinner, Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, superintendent 
of schools, Topeka, Kansas, and a con- 
sultant to the General Motors Corp., 
discussed business methods and sales- 
manship, using a biblical quotation, 
“Which Knew Not Joseph,” as his 
title. 

Two Jamestown feed firms, Ames 
Burns Co. and Wilber Feed Co., Inc., 
were hosts to the convention and 
sponsored golfing parties and attend- 
ance at a night baseball game of the 
Pony League. 

Officers Renamed 

Reelected were Raymond W. Ham- 
mar, R. Hammar Mill, Russell, Pa., 
president; H. R. Merritt, Jr., Griggs 
& Ball Co., East Aurora, N.Y., vice 
president, and Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y., secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are Leonard Piele, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y., who suc- 
ceeds Lewis Abbott, Hamburg, N.Y., 
and Ray Mead, North East, Pa., who 
succeeds Roy Gravink, Clymer, N.Y. 





WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE CUT TO 
LESS THAN 1 BILLION BUSHELS 





USDA Estimates 1951 Production at 998,286,000 Bu.— 
Under Billion-Bushel Mark for First Time in Eight 
Years—Corn Yield Prospects Also Reduced 


WASHINGTON—Wheat production 
this year will fall below the billion- 
bushel mark for the first time in eight 
years, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture forecast last week. 

USDA estimated in its Aug. 1 crop 
report that the 1951 wheat crop would 
total 998,286,000 bu. This represents 
a decline of approximately 72 million 
bushels from the July 1 estimate of 
1,070,132,000, and it compares with 
1950 production of 1,036,755,000 bu. 

The 1951 winter wheat crop, as 
indicated by Aug. 1 reports, is 651 
million bushels, or 56 million bushels 
less than forecast a month earlier. 
It is the smallest winter wheat crop 
in eight years. The 1950 crop amount- 
ed to 751 million bushels. 

The 1951 winter wheat crop is turn- 
ing out smaller than a year ago be- 
cause of both unusually heavy acre- 
age abandonment during the winter 
and early spring and extremely wet 
weather during late June and July 
over much of the Mississippi River 
basin, USDA said. Loss of more than 
a million acres of wheat in Kansas 
and Missouri since July 1 contributed 
to a 23-million-bushel drop in wheat 








production for those two states. 

All spring wheat production was 
estimated at 348 million bushels, 16 
million less than forecast July 1 but 
about one fourth larger than the 1950 
crop of 276 million. Unfavorable 
weather in the extreme northern part 
of the spring wheat area reduced 
prospects. The North Dakota esti- 
mate was cut 13 million bushels from 
July 1 because of unfavorable weath- 
er in the northern areas of the state. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum was estimated at 310,- 
678,000 bu., 12 million bushels less 
than the July 1 estimate. The drop 
was attributed largely to the lower 
prospective yields in extreme north- 
err areas. The latest estimate com- 
pares with a 1950 crop of 240 million 
bushels. 

The durum wheat outturn was esti- 
mated at 36,870,000 bu., down 4 mil- 
lion bushels from July 1 but 2% 
greater than the 1950 crop of 36,- 
064,000 bu. 

Production of rye was estimated 
at 25.1 million bushels, about 2% 


less than the July 1 indication of 25.6 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Absorption of Rail Rate Hike in Doubt 





Short Term Tax 
Write-Offs Halted 
for Two Months 


WASHINGTON-—Short term amor- 
tization for tax purposes 
will be suspended for a period of 60 
days starting Aug. 18, under an order 
issued here this week by Charles E. 
Wilson, defense mobilizer. According 
to the defense boss, he intends to re- 
view the whole program to see that 
held to actual defense 


write-offs 


it is clearly 
activities 
Mr. Wilson asserted in the order to 
Manly Fleischman, administrator of 
the National Production Authority, 
that a too broad application of the 
short term amortization was making 


heavy inroads into needed defense 
materials. However, within the 60-day 
halt of further amortization approvals 
the NPA can under certain emer- 
gencies issue further amortizations if 
they are clearly connected with neces- 
sary defense activities. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


RATE CONCESSION FOR 

DAMAGED GRAIN SOUGHT 

KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade has asked the As- 
sociation of American Railroads and 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion to grant a temporary special 
railroad rate concession to move 
flood - damaged grain from Kansas 
City and nearby points. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president and transportation com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Ex- 
change, wired Clarence J. McCor- 
mick, acting secretary of agriculture, 








RULING ON DISPOSITION OF 
NEW BOOST IN HANDS OF OPS 





Agency Hints That Shippers Will Be Prohibited From 
Passing on 6% and 9% Increases—Action on 
Old Advances Uncertain 





seeking his assistance in obtaining 
from the AAR a quick reduction of 
50% in rates east of the Missouri 
River on flood-damaged grain. Mr. 
Scott estimated that there are about 
2,000 carloads of water-soaked grain 
which is seeking an outlet in the 
feed and distilling industries. The 
shipments will be made over the next 
90 days, the period for which the 
rate concession is sought. 





Millers Criticize Senate Report 
on Use of Chemicals in Foods 


CHICAGO—Members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, meeting here Aug. 9, 
were extremely critical of that por- 
tion of a recent report by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry referring to 
the chemicals in foodstuffs 
(The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 7 
editorial comment on page 23 of this 
It was stated that this section 
of the report was misleading and that 
a large part of it was wholly untrue. 

The report was based on hearings 
conducted by the subcommittee dur- 
ing the two years under the 
chairmanship of Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa). The Gillette subcommittee was 
reconstituted after the hearings were 
completed, with Sen. Spessard L. Hol- 
land (D., Fla.) as chairman, and its 
final report was issued with the ap- 
proval of the full Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) is 
chairman 

The 


use of 


issue ) 


past 


committee directed 
that copies of the report be sent to 
all federation members in the hope 
that individual millers would see fit 
to write letters of objection to their 
senators over the circulation of mis- 
leading statements in a government 
document 


execulive 


Contamination Report Soon 
Arrangements were also approved 
whereby copies of the report now be- 
the Food and Drug 
Administration on the year-long study 
of wheat contamination and mill con- 
tamination in cooperation with the 
industry distributed to all 
members. It is expected that these 

will be available during October 
A discussion of the situation sur- 
rounding the promotion of flour mills 
in various flour importing countries 
led the committee to reaffirm the his- 
toric position of the federation in fa- 
vor of equality between tariff rates 
on wheat and flour in foreign coun- 


ing prepared by 


will be 


tries, and to enlist the aid of our 
government agencies in behalf of this 
policy 


Next year’s convention of the fed- 
eration, which will be the 50th anni- 
meeting, was considered in 
and Howard W. Files, 


versary 
some 


detail, 


president, was authorized to appoint 
a special program and planning com- 
mittee. Mr. Files also announced his 
intention of calling a mid-year meet- 
ing of the entire board of directors, 
probably in November, for the pur- 
pose of considering various milling 
problems. 
Committee Vacancies Filled 

Vacancies on the membership of 
the executive committee created by 
the death of Louis S. Myers and the 
inability of Earl J. Heseman to serve 
this year were filled by the election 
of R. S. Dickinson, president of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, and Henry D. Pahl, president of 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

Herrnan Fakler’s recommendation 
for the appointment of William Brew- 
er as his assistant in the Washington 
office of the federation was approved. 
Mr. Brewer is a native of Louisiana, 
a graduate of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and after serving as a Navy 
flier he took his law degree at George 
Washington University. Subsequently 





R. 8S. Dickinson 
NEW MEMBERS OF MNF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


he was employed for a time by the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
for the past year and a half has been 
an investigator for the Fulbright and 
other congressional committees. 

After a lengthy discussion of mill 
difficulties with state and city officials 
over flour package weight variations, 
the committee directed Glenn G. Pax- 
ton, federation counsel, to make a 
complete study of all legal phases of 
this subject and report recommenda- 
tions at the next meeting; also to 
compile all pertinent information on 
this subject which would be helpful 
to the members of the industry, and 
for the federation to distribute this 
material in due course. 

Members of the committee attend- 
ing the meeting, in addition to Mr. 
Files, were: J. C. Beaven, Chicago; 
W. P. Bomar, Ft. Worth; L. O. Bracy, 
Monroe, Mich.; Fred W. Lake, Den- 
ver; John L. Locke, Seattle; M. F. 
Mulroy, Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, 
Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, and John J. 
Vanier, Salina, Kansas. Present as an 
alternate for G. S. Kennedy of Minne- 
apolis was G. Cullen Thomas of that 
city. Also present for part or all of 
the meeting were the following mem- 
bers of the federation staff: Steen, 
Fakler, Clark, Lampman and Paxton. 


Henry D. Pahl 








JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Disposition of the 
new freight rate increase granted to 
the carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is at the discretion 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
This information was disclosed when 
Harold Leventhal, OPS chief counsel, 
told a press conference here that the 
price agency did not feel bound by 
the Capehart amendment to permit 
shippers to pass on the latest freight 
rate advance of 6% on freight orig- 
inating on western and southern lines 
and 9% on freight in the official east- 
ern territory. 

This disclosure comes as a shock to 
feed, milling and grain trade interests, 
since it had been expected that with- 
in a short time OPS would have re- 


30-DAY DELAY ASKED 
FOR RATE BOOST 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Milton R. 
Young (R., N.D.) has asked the in- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
postpone the increase in freight rates 
for at least 30 days to permit cthe 
movement of 1950-crop grain under 
the old rates. He said that through 
no fault of the farmers of his area, 
more than 37,500,000 bu. 1950-crop 
grain remains to be shipped. “This is 
almost entirely the result of the box- 
car shortage which has prevailed jn 
North Dakota almost continuously 
for the past year and a half,” he valid. 


scinded Interpretation 1 to the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation, which 
required shippers to absorb the pre- 
vious temporary 4% and 2% freight 
rate increases on outbound freight 
where sales were made on a delivered 
price basis. 

The temporary 4% and 2% boosts 
are included in the new increases, 
which were approved by ICC for a 
limited period, to Feb. 28, 1953. The 
railroads had asked the agency for 
a permanent 15% advance. Rates on 
several specified products, including 
grain and grain products, may be in- 
creased under the new order 6% be- 
tween and within the three territories 
of East, South and West. 

When the news of the new higher 
boost in rail freight tariffs was re- 
ceived at the price agency, officials in 
the food branch immediately started 
to process an order which would have 
revoked the terms of Interpretation 1 
to the GCPR. This action, started on 
the basis of industry protests over 
the freight rate absorption require- 
ment, had been sidetracked tempo- 
rarily at OPS by the press of more 
urgent business. 

These protests were formally made 
to the price agency by a coordinated 
feed-milling-grain industry group led 
by Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


(Continued on page 435) 
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MILLERS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL—James A. McCain, president of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, was host to the Millers’ Advisory Council at its 
recent meeting at the college’s milling school. Shown in the picture above are 
some of the members of the council. From left to right around the table are: 
John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the milling department; Jess B. Smith, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas City; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, chairman of the council; President McCain; Roy K. 
Durham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; and James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. Present but not in the picture were Herman Steen, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, and G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Three members of the council were not able to attend the 
meeting. They were J. H. Rathbone, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; 
Richard Zumwalt, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; and Ray Winters, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





U.S. Exports of Grain Total 
607 Million Bushels in 1950-51 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
grain have declined in recent months, 
but have been much larger than in 
the same inonths last year, and for 
the marketing year ended June 30, 
1951, the total was more than 607 
million bushels, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates. Grain ex- 
ports during the preceding year, 1949- 
50, totaled less than 484 million bush- 
els. 


Exports during the first six months 
of the 1950-51 year lagged behind 
those for the comparable period in 
1949-50 and were probably the small- 
est since the end of World War II. 
Exports then expanded sharply dur- 
ing the last half of 1950-51 for a total 


U.S. Grain Experts 


1949-50 (000's omitted) 


Wheat, flour Other grain 

and macaroni and products* 

tons bu. tons bu 
19,999 
24,086 
15,950 
12,923 
24,256 


August 
September . 
October 
November . 
December 
January 7 
February .. 


. 8,001 


1950-51 (000’s omitted) 

Wheat, flour Other grain 
and macaroni and products* 

tons bu. tons bu. 
$22 19,476 328 13,694 
August .... soo 
September . 486 
October... 492 
November . 501 
December . 612 
January .. 762 
February .. 1,036 
March . 1,015 


July-June 


14,830 449 
18,141 376 
18,353 


July-June . 9,687 361,665 5,930 245,855 

*Includes corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, corn grits and meal, cornstarch 
and corn flour, oatmeal and malt. 

+Iincludes 111,957,000 bu. corn, 3,447,000 
bu. oats, 76,704,000 bu. grain sorghums, 
34,361,000 bu, barley and 6,354,000 bu. rye 
(Products of these commodities are not in 
cluded in these sub-totals.) 

tPreliminary. 


of more than 385 million bushels. The 

largest volume of grain exports since 

the end of World War II was about 

680 million bushels in 1948-49. 
Rebuild Stocks 

USDA officials ascribed the 1950-51 
increase to a number of factors which 
included the efforts of European coun- 
tries to rebuild their stocks of wheat 
following the Korean reverses in De- 
cember, expanded operations under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
and the fact that the U.S. was the 
only world source of wheat supplies 
able to fill the gap of reduced Cana- 
dian exports resulting from a poor 
crop and a tight shipping situation 
in that country. 

The biggest month was April, 1951, 
when nearly 58 million bushels of 
wheat in the form of wheat, flour and 
macaroni were exported, and more 
than 30 million of other grains and 
grain products. The total of 88 million 
bushels of all grains exported in April 
was the highest on record. 

70% to IWA Nations 

A large share of the 1950-51 ex- 
ports was moved by the commercial 
trade. More than half of the total 
went to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration countries. The heaviest 
movement took place after Defense 
Transport Order No. 2 was instituted 
in March to make the most efficient 
use of transport and port facilities. 
Almost 70% of the 362 million bush- 
els of wheat and products exported 
in 1950-51 went to countries partici- 
pating in the IWA. The IWA export 
quota of 248 million bushels was sold 
out by March, and a number of par- 
ticipating countries sought to increase 
the size of their individual quotas. 

The accompanying table shows com- 
parisons of grain exports for 1949-50 
and 1950-51. 

Of the 1950-51 total, about! 8,803,- 
000 long tons, or 56%, went to ECA 
countries, including Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Ger- 


many, Greece, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swed- 
en, Trieste, Turkey and the U.K., 
1,708,000 long tons, or 11%, went to 
the U.S. Pacific occupied areas. Ex- 
ports to Brazil, Canada, Egypt, India, 
Israel, Mexico and Yugoslavia totaled 
3 828,000 long tons or 25%. A miscel- 
laneous group of other countries re- 
ceived 1,280,000 long tons or 8% of 
the total. 


@REAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AKNOLD MILLING CO. 
WAREHOUSE DAMAGED 


STERLING, KANSAS — Fire gut- 
ted the interior of a stone warehouse 
of the Arnold Milling Co. here +ve- 
cently. Damage was estimated by Lt. 
K. McCown, vice president, at be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000. The fire 
broke out during a violent electrical 
storm. Lost were 175,000 paper bags, 
40,000 burlaps, and a large supply of 
car lining paper. The fire left the 
milling company with less than a two 
day supply of bags. Feed grinding and 
mixing equipment in the building 
were also damaged. 
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SETTLEMENT REACHED IN 
TWIN CITY BAKERS’ STRIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS The 11-day-old 
bakers’ strike here and in St. Paul 
ended late last week when 22 local 
employers accepted a new proposal 
by striking Bakery and Confection- 
ery Union workers. The proposal did 
not include the controversial third 
paid week of vacation, but provided 
the strikers with an additional paid 
holiday. 

The agreement will give the bakers 
seven paid holidays a year, following 
the pattern of an existing contract 
between bakery management and the 
drivers’ union. 

The settlement includes a shift 
from a 6-day work week to a 5-day 
work week, an immediate 6¢ an hour 
pay increase and employer agreement 
to join the union in seeking Wage 
Stabilization Board approval for an- 
other 6¢. 

There were 1,134 striking bakers 
in the wholesale bakery plants affect- 
ed by the strike. The only union de- 
mand not accepted by the employers 
before the strike began was the third 
week of vacation. 

The struck plants normally supply 
about three quarters of the Twin 
Cities bread supply. However, no 
widespread shortage of bread devel- 
oped since shipped-in bread and 
stepped-up retail bakery production 
took care of the demand. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
BOARD ADDS NEW POST 


NEW ULM, MINN.—S. T. Beecher, 
treasurer of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., was named manager of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the firm’s board 
of directors Aug. 13. E. C. Veeck will 
continue as president of the company 
but will delegate many of his duties 
to Mr. Beecher. 

Other business transacted by the 
board included the election of two 
additional directors. They are George 
H. Vetter, cashier of the Farmers & 
Mechanics State Bank, New Ulm, and 
William Stelljes, assistant secretary 
of the company. Other officers re- 
elected include George W. Haynes, 
first vice president, and A. F. Angle- 
myer, second vice president. Mr. 
Beecher will continue in his corporate 
office as treasurer as well as manager. 
Joseph B. Groebner was reelected 
secretary. 
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Wheat Acreage 
Reduced 
in Australia 


WASHINGTON—With Australia’s 
wheat crop seeding about completed, 
prospects point to some reduction 
from last year’s area of 11.9 million 
acres, reports to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture indicate. 

The greatest drop is expected in 
the area for New South Wales where 
it is estimated that acreage seeded 
to wheat for grain will be less than 
3 million acres, compared with 3.4 
million acres last season, A reduction 
of about 10% is expected in South 
Australia compared with the 1950-51 
area. A small reduction is also ex- 
pected in Victoria. Little change from 
last year’s wheat acreage is forecast 
for Western Australia and Queens- 
land. 

At Wartime Level 


With reductions indicated for three 
of the main wheat-growing states, to- 
tal acreage of wheat for grain in Aus- 
tralia for the 1951-52 season may be 
little more than 11 million acres. This 
would be approximately at the level 
of the war years when restrictions 
were applied. This contrasts with the 
prewar level of 13 million acres. 
Wheat acreage recovery in the post- 
war years was noticeable in 1945-46, 
with an area of 11.4 million acres in 
wheat for grain, but reached its post- 
war peak of 13.9 million in 1947-48. 

While some of the acreage decline 
in the current season may be attrib- 
uted to generally unfavorable condi- 
tions for the preparation of land and 
for early sowing, other factors have 
contributed to the decline. Continued 
shortages of labor, machinery, super- 
phosphates and bags have encouraged 
some shift from wheat to other types 
of farming. A considerable shift to 
wool production has been reported, 
since profits from wool have been high 
relative to wheat in the past few 
years. 

Growers Complain 

The home consumption price of 
wheat is sharply below world prices, 
causing some dissatisfaction among 
growers. They point to high home 
consumption prices for wool, which 
maintain wool profits at a relatively 
high level in contrast with the effects 
of the low price for home consump- 
tion wheat. 

Unfavorable seeding conditions 
were the result of dry weather until 
about mid-May over a large part of 
the main wheat-growing areas. Since 
that time, however, all areas have 
benefited from moderate to heavy 
rains, permitting seeding to continue. 
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DISTRICT 4, AOM, TO HOLD 
FALL MEETING IN WINNIPEG 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe fall meeting 
of District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be held Sept. 14-15 in 
Winnipeg, Man., upon the invitation 
of Ralph W. Bouskill, general super- 
intendent of Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and a former presi- 
dent of the association. 

Mr. Bouskill will serve as chairman 
of the program and arrangements 
committee for the meeting, which is 
expected to be one of the outstanding 
affairs of its kind for the district. He 
is arranging inspection tours to the 
different cereal processing plants in 
Winnipeg for Sept. 14. A dinner will 
be held at the Royal Alexandria Hotel 
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that evening, and will be followed by 
a formal program consisting of three 
or four prepared technical reports. 

Additional inspection tours will be 
held during the morning of Sept. 15, 
and will be preceded by a short busi- 
ness meeting. 

It is expected that 25 or 30 mem- 
bers of the AOM from Minneapolis 
and interior Minnesota will attend the 
meeting. C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., president 
of the association, and Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive secretary, will 
attend. 

Those who plan to attend the meet- 
ing should notify R. J. S. Carter of 
the R. J. S. Carter Co., so that ar- 
rangements may be made for trans- 
portation and hotel reservations. 
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BLODGETT’S APPRAISES 
BUCKWHEAT PROSPECTS 


JANESVILLE, WIS. Favorable 
weather will be needed to secure av- 
erage yields from late plantings of 
buckwheat, according to the buck- 
wheat bulletin issued last week by 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc. 

The bulletin points out that buck- 
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Efforts Under Way to Nip Growing 
Shortage of Boxcars in Northwest 


wheat has been seeded later than 
usual this year in some sections, re- 
placing other crops washed out by 
heavy rains and floods. 

The government's estimate of buck- 
wheat production at 4,053,000 bu. 
compares with output last year of 4,- 
749,000 bu., which ran very close to 
the first estimate last year, the bulle- 
tin points out. 

There are practically no offerings 
of old crop buckwheat grain as sup- 
plies in elevators were sold out when 
prices advanced sharply earlier in the 
year. The new crop should start to 
move about Oct. 1 and be available 
for grinding during the first half of 
October, Blodgett’s says. 
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BASEBALL PARTY PLANNED 


KANSAS CITY—The Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club will sponsor its fourth 
annual “Fathers and Sons” Baseball 
Party Aug. 17. Members of the club 
will join together on this occasion to 
attend the Kansas City vs. Toledo 
baseball game at 8 p.m. A block of 
reserved seats has been set aside for 
the club and tickets can be obtained 
from the club manager, Ruth Ann 
Smith. 











Conference Held With Distillers 
on Use of Flood-Damaged Grain 


KANSAS CITY—The outlook for 
industrial distilling industry as an 
outlet for grain damaged by the 
disastrous Kansas and Missouri River 
floods was discussed at meetings 
here last week. Representatives of 
several alcohol producers were pres- 
ent, together with Kansas City grain 
men, salvage experts and officials of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., owner 
of a considerable volume of grain in 
flooded elevators. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
announced in Washington previously 
that it was prepared to contract with 
alcohol producers for 10 million gal- 
lons for the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram on a negotiated price basis of 
up to 70¢ a gal., delivered Louis- 
ville, which would provide an outlet 
for flood-damaged grain stocks. RFC 
officials in Washington said that this 
would permit distillers to pay up to 
$1 bu. for grain delivered to the 
distilleries on a normal moisture 
basis. 

Want Steady Supply 

At the meeting here last week 
distillers were particularly anxious to 
be assured that they could count on 
a continuing supply of flood-damaged 
grain if they entered into this pro- 
gram. The seven plants most likely 
to be involved in the RFC program 
have a daily need for grain of 56,000 
bu. 

CCC officials and the grain trade 
estimated that on an average about 
50 cars a day could be made avail- 
able within a short time. It was 
estimated that in Kansas City there 
were about 2,500,000 bu. of flood- 
damaged grain and _ additional 
amounts of unestimated size in To- 
peka and other storage points nearby. 

There was considerable discussion 
of prices at which distillers might 
purchase the grain, but no definite 
conclusions were reached. 

Schenley Distillers, Inc., which re- 
opened a World War II government 
alcohol plant in Kansas City Aug. 7, 
bought 40,000 bu. of flood-damaged 
milo and wheat, planning to use it 
under the government program, but 
no other similar purchases were re- 
ported. 

The Federal Food & Drug Admin- 


istration has ruled that the feed by- 
products of alcohol produced from 
flood damaged grain may be used 
by the feed industry without restric- 
tion since the heat of the processing 
will destroy all bacteria. However, 
FDA officials said that did not ap- 
ply to any grain which had been 
treated with chlordane or other 
chemical germ-killers of that kind. 


MINNEAPOLIS— As reports of 
blocked elevators begin to come in 
from country stations, a move is un- 
der way here to attempt to lessen 
the expected impact of a critical box- 
car shortage in the next several 
weeks. 

Members of the Midwest Govern- 
ors’ Compact Committee from Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana met here Aug. 8 and 
framed an appeal for help in moving 
the crop. A telegram was sent to 
congressional delegations from the 
four states asking for measures to 
provide more boxcars in the area. 
This was followed by an announce- 
ment by Sen. Edward J. Thye (R. 
Minn.) that he would arrange a con- 
ference Aug. 15 in Washington which 
would be attended by Northwest con- 
gressmen and railroad and govern- 
ment officials. 

Representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
Defense Transportation Administra- 
tion will be among those invited, 
Sen. Thye reported. 

At the governors’ committee meet- 
ing, E. L. Peterson, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Assn., estimated 
that the railroads in the Northwest 
needed about 110,000 boxcars to move 
the crop and that they now have 
about 100,000 cars. 

“I think the only long run solu- 
tion is to build up a pool of empty 
cars in the area before the grain 
movement begins,” he said. It was 
claimed at the meeting that a sur- 
plus of cars exists in the Southwest 
and Pacific Northwest. 
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Paul F. Scheunemann, vice presi- 
dent of Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis, 
and a member of the governors’ 
group, warned that unless immediate 
relief is forthcoming, the area will 
be facing its most severe boxcar 
shortage in history. He said that 
last year the movement of empty 
boxcars into the Northwest grain 
area came too late, after grain was 
stored on the ground. 

Several hundred elevators in the 
area now are blocked with grain, and 
in South Dakota grain is being 
dumped on the ground. 


Pacific Northwest Embargo 


Meanwhile, an embargo has been 
placed on rail shipments of wheat 
from the interior of the Pacific 
Northwest to the ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Longview, Wash., Astoria, 
Ore. and Portland because of inabili- 
ty of terminals to take care of in- 
coming grain. 

Terminal elevators previously had 
imposed their own embargo on truck 
shipments. Up to a year ago most 
terminals in the area did not have 
facilities to take care of truck ship- 
ments, but, because of a boxcar short- 
age, a heavy truck movement from 
the interior developed. 

Trade sources said that the ter- 
minal congestion was being caused 
by failure of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to take out the wheat as it an- 
nounced it would. How long the em- 
bargo lasts will depend upon ships 
placed by the CCC. These ships are 
being taken out of “moth balls,” and 
at times are held up several days. 





Use of Surface Active Agents Given 
Tentative Go-Ahead by Food Group 


WASHINGTON—A source of em- 
barrassment to the Food and Drug 
Administration has been removed 
with the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council giving 
its limited blessing to continued use 
of surface active agents in foods 
which are currently permitted or are 
now included in officially proposed 
standards of identity. 

Earlier this scientific body had is- 
sued a statement to the ice cream in- 
dustry which cast considerable doubt 
over the advisability of further use 
of all surface active agents pending 
a more comprehensive study on their 
effects on human beings when used 
in foods, or at least that was the way 
the statement was unofficially inter- 
preted at FDA. 

(Editor’s Note: The opinion of the 
research unit also affected the baking 
industry, since the pending official 
standards for bread and rolls permit 
the use of some of the ingredients 
questioned by the group in its re- 
port on ice cream standards. New 
stories on the action of the Food and 
Nutrition Board appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller on page 61, July 
3 issue, and page 12, July 10 issue.) 


Road for Standards Open 


The statement by the National Re- 
search Council seems to open the way 
for issuance of the pending bread 
standards which have been published 
in tentative form and which are now 
reported waiting the approval of Os- 


car Ewing, Federal Security Agency 
administrator. These standards per- 
mit the use of mono and diglycerides 
as optional ingredients in white bread 
and rolls but exclude other surface 
active agents compounded from poly- 
oxyethylene products. 

The latest move by the research 
council, while not a full clean bill of 
health to the mono and diglycerides, 
appears to remove the stigma seen in 
the previous statement by the coun- 
cil and implies that further research 
now in progress may throw additional 
light on the use of these products and 
their compounds in foods. 

Under the FDA law, the adminis- 
tration now seems to have clear au- 
thority to issue the pending white 
bread standards on the basis of testi- 
mony adduced at the hearings held 
last year. Officials of FDA are liter- 
ally only to be governed by evidence 
presented at formal hearings and 
might have issued their version of 
permitted standards notwithstanding 
the earlier statement by the council 
since that statement was not part of 
the official record. Yet FDA officials be- 
lieve that since the statement—while 
not officially published—has gained 
wide circulation and created an offi- 
cial suspicion about all surface active 
agents in foods, it might be prud- 
ent to depart from their literal legal 
authority and stay the permission to 
use mono and diglycerides as optional 
ingredients. 


It is expected now that the bread 


standards will be formally issued as 
tentatively proposed but this does not 
seem to end the controversial issue of 
surface active agents. In issuing the 
proposed standards, FDA may decide 
to undertake a full scale study of 
these products and their compounds in 
foods. 


Research Group’s Statement 


An index of what to expect may be 
found in an excerpt from the research 
council’s statement. It says in part, 
speaking of its previous unpublished 
statement, “It expressed the commit- 
tee’s considered opinion that the re- 
search data and the information con- 
cerning the use of surface active ma- 
terials were insufficient to reach a 
sound estimate of the safety or hazard 
presented by their use in foods. The 
committee recognized that additional 
research is in progress in several lab- 
oratories which, when completed, may 
supply data on which to base a judg- 
ment regarding the safety or hazard 
of these materials... . 

“The statement was not intended 
to question the continued use in foods 
of surface active materials that are 
permitted by existing or officially pro- 
posed standards of identity.” 

Another aspect of the research 
council statement is that it is an 
acknowledgement that perhaps the 
earlier statement put FDA officials 
in an unfortunate situation. The lat- 
ter statement remedies the difficulty, 
observers say. 
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Flour Sales Best of New Crop Year 





BUYERS EXPAND HARD WINTER 


BOOKINGS FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


Price Reduction on Springs Stimulates New Interest as 
Heavy Buying Period Approaches; Bakers Take 
Up to 120-Day Needs in Southwest 


Sales of flour last week and early 
this week were the best of the new 
crop year, and it appeared that buy- 
ers finally have been convinced that 
the time had arrived for more gen- 
eral coverage of forward require- 
ments. The government’s crop report 
issued Aug. 10 was a major stimulus 
to buying, although some heavy busi- 
ness was transacted in the South- 
west earlier in the week. 

Sales of spring wheat flour, slow 
throughout last week, apparently 
spurted sharply early this week as 
lower price quotations went into ef- 
fect on the basis of lower premiums 
for cash wheat. The cut was greatest 
on high glutens and whole wheat 
flours because of correspondingly 
sharper reductions on high protein 
wheat. 

Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 260% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 74% the pre- 
vious week and 82% a year ago. 
Spring wheat mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 44% of capacity, compared 
with 71% the previous week and 
33% a year ago. 

Coverage of winter wheat by chain 
bakers and independents ranged 30 
to 90 days, with some contracting 
for a full 120 days. Spring wheat 
coverage was for a relatively shorter 
period, but buyers appear on the 
verge of more extended coverage as 
they watch new crop developments. 

U.S. flour production averaged 89% 
of capacity, the same as the previ- 
ous week and up from the 87% re- 
ported a year ago. (See tables on 
page 15.) Output was larger at Buf- 
falo, smaller in the central states and 
unchanged in other areas. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Two periods of ac- 
tive bakery flour buying pushed flour 
sales in the Southwest up to the 
greatest quantity of any week in ihe 
new crop year. The sales were of a 
more deferred nature, most buyers 
figuring on a 120-day basis and cover- 
ing for 30 to 90 days for the immedi- 
ate four-month period. Some preferred 
to make only limited purchases, but 
these instances were offset by a few 
determined buyers. who covered for 
the full 120-days. 

Sales averaged 260% of capacity 
for mills in the area last week. This 
compares with 74% in the previous 
week and 82% a year ago. 

Early in the week mills did a 
volume of business on one day equal 
to five or six times the area’s daily 
capacity. A period of buyer disin- 
terest set in for several days, then 
late Aug. 10 inquiry picked up, and 
overnight another substantial volume 
of sales was consummated. The latest 
flurry was led by a_ southwestern 
chain which covered for 60 to 90 
days. At the same time numerous 
independent bakers stepped in and 
covered their flour requirements for 
30 to 60 days. This activity netted 


mills business equal to approximately 
two to three days capacity. 

The main volume of business was 
done during the period Aug. 6-8. Buy- 
ing was led by a large national bak- 
ery group and several chains located 
in the East. Close to one-half million 
sacks of flour were sold to the group 
for plants located in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic region, the :outh- 
east and portions of the Midwest. 
An eastern chain stepped into the 
market and booked approximately a 
month’s supply of flour, amounting 
to around 250,000 sacks. Another 
eastern organization picked up sever- 
al round lots of 20,000 to 30,000 sacks 
each. During the period of heavy 
round lot sales to national accounts 
the individual amounts ranged be- 
tween 5,000 and 50,000 sacks. While 
this national business was taking 
place a good number of sales to the 
independent trade were reported 
These orders ranged in size from 
several cars to 10,000 sacks. Although 
the run of business did not constitute 
complete coverage for 120-days by 
most of the buyers, it was the best 
volume of deferred sales for the crop 
year. During the final few days of 
the week, demand was only fair and 
sales were reduced to below mill 
capacity. Inquiry, however, was very 
good. 

Family flour demand was only fair, 
Since much of the trade is covered 
for several months. Some round lots 
of soft wheat straights were reported- 
ly sold during the week. Clears were 
in moderate demand, but any dras- 
tic decline in values was offset . by 
light offerings. Export sales were 





very limited, demand during the week 
almost being slower than at any 
time in the crop year. 

Shipping instructions were only 
fair but picked up considerably in the 
final days of the week. Unfilled ord- 
er balances improved due to a great- 
er volume of forward sales. Produc- 
tion was about steady. 

Quotations, Aug. 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.55, first clears 
$4.55@4.90, second clears $4.45@G 
4.50, 1% ash clears or higher $4.00@ 
4.40; soft wheat short patent $7@G 
7.50, straight $5.40@5.50, cake flour 
$6.10 @ 6.50, 

Eight mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 4 quiet, 1 slow, 1 dull. 

Wichita: Due to a mechanical fail- 
ure in one mill, operating time in 
Wichita mills was reduced to 4% 
days last week. All sales were dom- 
estic and averaged 188% compared 
with 110% the preceding week and 
58% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to very heavy. 
Prices Aug. 11 were 5¢ sack lower 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of the Hutchinson area picked 
up last week with the entrance of 
several large buyers ‘nto the :narket. 
The move influenced smaller buyers 
to buy as well. Most orders were for 
120-day shipment, but only in a few 
cases were entire needs for the peri- 
xd ordered. Many large buyers con- 
tinued to hold off, awaiting stronger 
movement of spring wheat. Shipping 
directions declined, with mills cutting 
operations to around 85% of capa- 
city. Prices, firm most of the week, 
weakened late and closed the week 
5¢ sack net lower. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: Family patent $6.30@ 
6.40, bakers patent $5.40@5.45, 
standard $5.25@5.35. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
considerable improvement last week, 
resulting in liberal bookings. Prices 


(Continued on page 30) 





Semolina Sales Limited as Buyers 
Await Start of Crop Movement 


semolina generally were 


Sales of 
limited last week, although a few 
scattered bookings were reported. 
Most manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are watching for a 
low point in the wheat market when 
new crop movement gets under way 
before adding to forward contracts. 

Meanwhile, shipments against old 
contracts continue at a fairly good 
pace, with production last week re- 
ported at 94% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 104% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week estimated durum 
wheat production at 36,870,000 bu., 
down about 4 million bushels from the 
July forecast. The loss was attribu- 
ted to dry weather in the northern 
growing areas. A crop of the size 
currently estimated would be 2% 
larger than the 1950 crop but 1% 
smaller than average. | 

Premiums on fancy milling quality 
wheat held unchanged at 8¢ over the 
September future at Minneapolis 


Aug. 13, and standard semolina was 
quoted on that date at $5.80@5.85 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Wet weather in the main durum 
territory was Said to be delaying eariy 
harvesting, but with good weather 
the harvest will be general within a 
week or 10 days. A boxcar shortage, 
however, was threatening to compli- 
cate marketing. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 11, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better $2.38%4 402 
Choice Amber or better 
Amber or better 


2 Durum or better 
3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% f the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 

eentage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No ca pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 5-10 » 169,500 158,838 94 

Previous week 12 192,000 *192.968 101 

Year ago 12 13,000 221,932 104 

Crop year 

production 

July l-Aug 1”, 195 945.426 

July 1l-Aug. 11, 1950 1,128,920 
*Revised 


Choice 
Medium 
Medium 


MILLFEED VALUES 
_ MAKE NEW ADVANCE 


Chicago Market Gains Most; Formula 
Feed Business Hits Slower 
Pace 


Millfeed prices spurted as much as 
$4.50 ton in the past week, with the 
best gains chalked up at Chicago. 
Bigger demand from dry areas in the 
Southwest and low buyer inventories 
contributed to the advance. At Minne- 
apolis, bran and standard middlings 
gained, while heavier millfeeds de- 
clined. 

The summer slump in formula feed 
demand was more noticeable in the 
Southwest last week. The trend was 
not unexpected. A slackening in sales 
is normal as feed grains become plen- 
tiful on the farm during and just fol- 
lowing harvest. Also it is the time 
of the year when pastures are nor- 
mally at their prime. Feeders are 
taking advantage of farm-stocked 
grains and pastures to augment ani- 
mal feeding at this time. There is an 
abundance of low condition wheat on 
the farm, and much flood damaged 
grain is available in the area. 

Manufacturers report the decli¢e 
in demand was not drastic enough to 
cut production below the basic five- 
day week. Business has held up re- 
markably well into the summer 
months, or about 30 days beyond the 
normal time of a slackening in the 
trade pace. Thus business still can 
be described as good. 


Operations Trimmed 

Seasonal slowness in demand is re- 
ported by formula feed manufac- 
turers in the Northwest, and opera- 
tions at most plants are down to five 
days a week, 20 or 24 hours a day. 
Backlogs of orders are down, and 
planning of run schedules in many 
instances is a day-to-day proposition. 

Current volume is being maintained 
on good turkey, hog and chick grow- 
er business, with greatest emphasis 
on turkey rations. 

Manufacturers believe that dealers 
may be backing away from prices to 
some extent, although the chief 
cause for slowness is the usual drop- 
ping off .in retail sales during the 
harvest period. Dealers are said to 
have fair inventories and find re- 
stocking necessary only occasionally. 

Millfeed production by mills ‘n ihe 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,230 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,723 tons 
in the week previous and 45,524 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 270,627 tons as compared with 
287,174 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BEMIS APPOINTMENT 

ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
J. E. Monaghan as training consult 
ant for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has 
been announced by C. W. Loomis, 
vice president in charge of personnel. 
Mr. Monaghan will work in coopera- 
tion with the managers of 45 Bemis 
plants which employ more than 10,- 
000 persons. 
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Crop Report, Flour 
Sales Advanee Wheat 


Market Continues Climb as Government Trims Crop 
Estimate 72 Million Bushels; Germany Buys Wheat 


Wheat futures continued to move 
upward in the week ending Aug. 13, 
spurred by a bullish crop report, ex- 
tensive flour sales and wheat export 
business. Meanwhile, cash wheat pre- 
miums eased at Kansas City and held 
steady at Minneapolis, except for 
highest protein types. Some of the 
flour business was accompanied by 
purchase of cash wheat as a hedge 
against. sales rather than futures 
buying, which helped to stabilize cash 
markets. Export business was chiefly 
with Germany. Futures prices gained 
as much as 3%¢ bu., that advance 
shown on the Chicago September de- 
livery. The smallest advance was re- 
corded by Kansas City September, 
1%¢ for the week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 13 were: Chicago—September 
$2.41% @2.41%, December $2.44@ 
2.44%, March $2.46@2.46%, May $2.44 
@2.44%; Minneapolis — September 
$2.33, December $2.36%, May $2.38% ; 
Kansas City—September $2.34, De- 
cember $2.37, May $2.37%, July $2.29. 


Report Strengthens Market 


Some of the strongest gains were 
made following issuance of the gov- 
ernment’s August crop report show- 
ing a reduction of 56 million bushels 
in winter wheat output and 16 million 
bushels in spring wheat production. 
Total wheat output was estimated at 
998 million bushels, below a billion 
bushels for the first time since 1943. 
A harvest of this size would be 29 
million bushels below 1950 production 
and 73 million below the 10-year av- 
erage. With exports about the same 
as in the past crop year and domestic 
consumption somewhat larger, indica- 
tions now are that reserve stocks will 
be cut into considerably during the 
year. 

Trade comment continues to stress 
the reports that amounts of wheat 
going into loan this year are much 
larger than last year because of the 
spread between market levels and the 
loan basis. Meanwhile, receipts at 
major terminals in the Southwest and 
central states have started to taper 
off, marking the passing of peak har- 
vest movement fully a month later 
than last year. 

The start of heavy spring wheat 
marketing is expected to get under 
way momentarily, although a serious 
boxcar shortage threatens to compli- 
cate the process. Numerous reports 
of blocked elevators and grain stored 
on the ground have been circulated. 


Protein Types Slip 


Premiums on cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis held steady and about un- 
changed on all except the high pro- 
tein lots. Recent hot, dry weather 
has likely raised the protein of the 
new crop in many sections and buy- 
ers backed away from the high pro- 
tein kinds at premiums which have 
recently existed. Buyers for elevators 
furnished a steady outlet for ordin- 
ary qualities, including 12% protein, 
while mills were good buyers up io 
and including the 14% protein lots. 
Trading basis on 15 and 16% protein 
kinds was down as much as 10-13¢ 
bu. compared with a week ago. At 
the close of the week ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, includ- 


ing 12% protein, was quoted at l¢ 
under to 2¢ over the Minneapolis 
September price, 13% protein was 


quoted at 3@5¢ over, 14% protein 
7@10¢ over, 15% protein 16@21¢ 
over and 16% protein 30@36¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.24% 
and the durum 11.37%. 

Durum premiums, heid barely 
steady. Daily offerings continued 
somewhat larger than demand could 
readily absorb, and except for an oc- 
casional car showing top fancy mill- 
ing quality, trading was slow. At the 
close of the week No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum, top fancy milling 
quality, was quoted at 6@8¢ over 
the Minneapolis September wheat 
price, No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, 1¢ under to 5¢ 
over, No. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality, 7¢ under to the Sept- 
ember price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 11: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib... 

12.00% Protein .... 

13.00% Protein 

14.00% Protein 

15.09% Protein 

16.00% Protein 2 


\% @ 2.62 “ 
le Preminen tor Hieavy 
Grade Discounts 

l¢ for each Ib. to 
lower, 

-l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Cash Values Steady 


Cash wheat prices held steady again 
last week at Kansas City. While pre- 
miums were unchanged to 2%¢ lower,. 
a firm tone in the basic September 
future advanced the pase 2¢. The 
harvest was over in the Southwest, 
and receipts at the Kansas City mar- 
ket started on a downward trend. 
Last week 3,917 cars were received 
at Kansas City, compared with 4,647 
in the preceding week. Aug. 13 re- 
ceipts were 947 cars, compared with 
arrivals of 1,134 cars a week previous. 
An encouraging factor was the good 
number of cars now coming in from 
Kansas on railroad lines which were 
severely damaged by the July flood. 
Numerous arrivals last week were 
cars which had been delayed in 
transit as long as 30 days because 
of the tie-up in Kansas rail traffic. 

Active buyers were in the cash mar- 
ket every day. Main takers were ex- 
porters and elevators. Mills were do- 
ing a fair amount of selective buying 
of suitable milling samples. Premiums 
for ordinary protein of No. 1 dark and 
hard winter hit a soft spot late last 
week, declining to 1%¢ under Sep- 
tember, but by Aug. 13 the basis was 
only 1¢ under. Sharpest cutbacks in 
premiums were in the higher proteins. 
Thirteen per cent protein dropped to 
a basis equal to the future to 4%¢ 
over, and 14% was 4@8%%c over. 
The basic September future opened 
last week at $2.32, and by Aug. 13 
closed at $2.34. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 11, protein con- 
tent considered: 


Test weight 
to 2¢ each Ib 
Damage- 


55 tb. 1lé 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. $2.32% @2.50 
No, 2 Dark and Hard.. 2.30% @2.49% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.28% @2.47% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2. 

No. 1 Red . 3.3 

No. 2 Red 2.3 

No. 3 Red . 2.2 

No. 4 Red . 3.3 





Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Ft. Worth 
Aug. 13 at $257%@259%, deliv- 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.8. expressed in percentages: 























Aug. 5-10, *Previous Aug. 6-11, Aug. 7-12, Aug. 8-13 
1961 week 1950 1949 1948 
Northwest 743,267 746,692 842,873 718,273 758,061 
Southwest 1,250,597 1,255,094 1,376,360 1,140,565 1,551,722 
Buffalo bobisdaphesdeuned $23,321 495,729 69,100 496,114 602,087 
Central and Southeast 479,503 515,858 608,861 494,149 583,360 
North Pacific Coast 276,089 277,471 277,873 293.335 346,847 
Totals as - 3,272,777 3,290,844 3,175,067 3,142,436 3,842,067 
Percentage of total v. 8. erat 75 75 75 72 70 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— c—— July 1 to . 
August August —— August 
5-10 Previous 6-11 2 8-13, Aug. 16, Aug. 11, 
19651 week 1950 i948 1948 1961 
Northwest seve 989 89 97 83 87 4,166,471 
South west o< 2 92 101 84 115 7,045,718 
Buffalo 114 108 14 YN 120 2,839,221 
Central and 8. E. 71 77 94 76 90 2,854,447 
No. Pacific Coast 76 7 86 90 107 1,447,066 
Totals ¥ 89 89 87 85 107 18,352,923 19,536,532 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output = tivity 
Aug. 5-10 . 349,600 262,941 77 Aug. 5-10 282,600 263,769 93 
Previous week 340,600 266,418 78 Previous week .. 282,500 *267,262 96 
Year ago . 340,600 $39,732 100 Year ago ..... . 317,800 336,290 106 
Two years ago .. 340,600 256,724 76 Two years ago .. 315,800 250,303 7 
Five-year average .............++- 107 Five-year average ....... diene. dae 90 
Ten-year average ....... sen 93 ba nb as SUERRED 9 \e's09.00n2.00d6p%0 80 
ev ¥ 
a. rer Sts. Guistée of Sh sted Pri py i ilis In Mi 
“ rine Interior milis in nnesota, In- 
"including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity ; 
Aug. 5-10 1,019,250 987,656 97 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week . itt 250 *988,676 97 capacity output tivity 
Year ago .2 1,036,628 102 Aug. 5-10 . 662,250 479,498 87 
Two years ago. .1, 883,841 87 Previous week 552,250 *479,430 87 
Five-year average ; 107 Year ago ... 652,000 583 92 
Te FOM GMOTRED: 240 0 cdc cdncoeses 97 Two years ago .. 555,500 84 
*Revised. Five-year average ...... a1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 5-10 . 671,400 479,503 
Previous week 671,400 *515,858 77 
Year ago . 650,095 608,861 94 
Two years ago .. 650,805 494,149 76 
Five-year average .........s+65. 78 
Ten-year average .. J . 17 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 5-10 . 459,500 623,321 14 
Previous week 459,500 *495,729 108 
Year ago . 505,000 69,100 14 
Two years ago .. 505,500 496,114 98 
Five-year average — . 88 
Ten-year average ... ée 87 


* Revised. 





Ten-year average . 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 





Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
Aug. 56-10 230,000 166,307 7 
Previous week .. 236,000 "167,801 73 
Year ago .. 202,500 200,714 99 
Two years ago .. 202,500 184,406 91 
Five-year GV@TARZE ... ssn cscncnncee 89 
Ten-year average ...... 4 86 

*Revised. 

F land and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 5-10 133,000 169,782 83 
Previous week - 133,000 109,670 82 
Year ago . -. 122,000 77,169 63 
Two years ago 122,000 108,929 89 
Five-year average Sc0ed 75 
Ten-year average fists vet 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the current and 


Season total of (1) principal mills in 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 








Nebraska, Kansas and 
(2) principal milis of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


-—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


prior two weeks, together with 


Oklahoma and the cities of 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


--—Buffalot—, —Combined**- 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


tedate production to date production to date production to date 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 
-——South west* 
Weekly Crop year 
ae 
Aug. 5-10 142,677 14,602 
Previous week 214,789 
Two weeks ago. 14,538 
1950 .... oe 162,686 16,603 
1949 163,755 14,632 
1948 201,462 14,552 
1947 i 213,776 18,769 
Five-yr. average 27, 174,871 15,832 





*Principal mills. 





**84% of total capacity 


81,529 10,303 46,421 50,230 270,627 
19,518 49,72 
9,028 49,347 
86,238 1,060 48,250 45,524 287,174 
10,007 61,598 47,736 «310,488 
11,611 70,213 57,485 362,300 
12,400 62,246 63,363 382,811 
92 9,054 55,746 52,863 322,680 
fall mills. tRevised, 





ered Texas common points. Demand 
is fair and offerings rather light. 
Wheat prices softened in the Pa- 
cific Northwest as wheat poured into 
terminals and buyers stayed out of 
the market for 15-day shipment stuff. 
Soft white wheat had a slow demand 
and prices dropped to around $2.26% 
bu. Ordinary hard winters, however, 
held up to around $2.324% @2.33 as ex- 
porters continued to seek supplies. 
They did not want immediate ship- 
ment but were after deferred. 
Additional export business was con- 
firmed to India and to South Amer- 


ica. Two cargoes of white wheat were 
sold to India, two full cargoes of hard 
winters to South America, in addi- 
tion to several parcels worked to 
South America. All of the South 
American business was in hard win- 
ters. Most of the bookings were for 
August-September shipment out of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Harvesting is on in full blast un- 
der exceptionally good weather. Yields 
are running high, especially in the 
lighter lands. Winter wheat harvest 
is nearly over, with spring wheat har- 
vesting under way in some sections. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production 
by U.S. mills during July is estimated 
by The Northwestern Miller at 17,- 
443,000 sacks, an increase of 393,300 
sacks over the June total of 17,049,700 
sacks. 

That total represents a gain of more 
than one half million sacks over the 
production for June, which was esti- 
mated by this journal at 16,904,000 
sacks, The increase amounts to 539,- 
000 sacks. 

That estimate is based upon re- 
ports received by this journal from 
mills which are believed to account 
for 75% of the U.S. total output. 
Mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller produced 13,082,494 sacks dur- 
ing July. 

This journal's estimates of US. 
flour production, based upon reports 
received from mills, have been within 
1%% of the monthly reports issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. The Census 
Bureau reports of production for 
July, 1951, will be issued in Octo- 
ber. 


Output Up in Buffalo 


Mills in Buffalo which report 100% 
of production to The Northwestern 
Miller, showed a gain of about 104% 
in July over June. Those mills pro- 
duced 2,016,331 sacks during the past 
month, compared with 1,820,820 sacks 
for June. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SMALL INCREASE IN JULY 


Output for Month Estimated at 17,443,000 Sacks on Basis of 
Reports to The Northwestern Miller; Buffalo 
Group Shows Gain of 10144% 


Output of Kansas City mills was 
curtailed 56,620 sacks during July, 
principally because of the devastat- 
ing flood which hit that milling cen- 
ter late in the month, closing three 
mills. 

Interior mills in the Southwest, 
however, showed an increase of 1,106,- 
203 sacks during the month to more 
than offset the lost production by 
Kansas City mills. The net increase 
for the Southwest, Kansas City in- 
cluded, was 49,583 sacks for a July 
total of 5,023,410 sacks as compared 
with 4,973,827 sacks for June. 


Seattle-Tacoma Output Up 


In the North Pacific Coast region, 
mills in Seattle and Tacoma pro- 
duced 444,822 sacks during July, an 
increase of 33,979 sacks over the June 
total of 410,843 sacks. That gain, 
however, was erased by a decline of 
123,875 sacks during July compared 
with June for interior mills in the 
region which report to this journal. 
The interior mills’ total for July was 
562,178 sacks as against 686,053 sacks 
for June. The July total for the region 
is reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er as 1,007,000 sacks and that total 
represents 84% of the output of all 
mills in the region. 

The production total for July is 
approximately 1 million sacks under 
the output for the same month of 1950, 
when the total was 18,429,000 sacks. 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1951 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimate for U.S. based on reports from mills which are believed to account for 5% 


of U.S. output.) 


Minneapolis 
1 ET ees orate re 


Kansas City 
Interior S.W. 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
pO Ey SERCTERC RT ES Pee 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 


Per cent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S....... 


July 

1951 
2,016,331 
1,096,024 
1,874,190 
2,970,214 
1,137,599 
4,885,811 
5,023,410 
444,822 
562,178 
1,007,000 
2,065,629 
13,082,494 
15 
17,443,000 


June 

1951 
1,820,820 
1,005,885 
1,751,769 
2,757,654 
1,194,219 
3,779,608 
4,973,827 
410,843 
__ 686,053 
1,096,896 


July 
1950 
2,161,623 
1,083,268 
1,790,194 
2,873,462 
1,277,782 
3,918,532 


5,196,314 
649,439 
__ 704,249 
1,353,688 
1,952,481 2,236,847 
12,601,686 13,821,984 

15 75 
16,904,000 18,429,000 











S.W. Crop Reporting Group Plans 
to Release Final Report Aug. 25 


WICHITA—The Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Crop Reporting Committee 
has decided that it will hold a final 
meeting in Kansas City Aug. 25 to 
prepare its report on the 1951 South- 
western wheat crop. 

Ralph B. Potts, chief chemist for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and chairman of the crop reporting 
group, told members of the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, that an additional 
meeting would be necessary since 
only a limited amount of new wheat 
has been ground to date. 

Mr. Potts’ report was presented 
on the program of the summer meet- 
ing of the Pioneer Section, held at 
the .Allis Hotel, Aug. 11. 

Most mills in the Southwest, Mr. 
Potts reported, are including from 





U.S. FLOUR PRODUCTION DURING JULY SHOWS INCREASE 
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On the basis of mills reporting flour production statistics 
to The Northwestern Miller, output during July by U.S. 
mills is estimated at 17,443,000 sacks, an increase of 
539,000 sacks over the estimated output of 16,904,000 
sacks for June. Monthly production figures supplied by 
the Bureau of the Census through May, 1951, were used 


in the preparation of the chart. Data for June and July 
were obtained from estimates made by The Northwestern 
Miller. These estimates, during the past 12 months, have 
been within 144% of the totals reported by the Census 
Bureau. Its report on flour production during July will be 
issued in October. 


one fourth to one half new wheat 
in their mill mix. Test weights on the 
wheats range from 62 lb. in parts of 
southern Oklahoma to 57 Ib. in the 
northern third of Kansas. The pro- 
tein content, he said, ranged from 
13.75% in Texas to 12.50% on the 
Oklahoma-Kansas line down to 
11.80% on the Kansas-Nebraska line. 

Ash content of the new crop was 
reported as “about average” with 
the absorption somewhat lower. Malt 
requirements on the new flours are 
slightly greater with the flour re- 
quiring moderate to light bleaching 
and maturing. 

It was reported that the mixing 
time for the doughs will be fairly 
short, with less slope on the Farino- 
graph curve. Loaf volume is normal, 
with excellent break and shred, the 
chemist said. 

The flour yield from 1951 crop 
wheat will not be as high as it was 
for the previous crop, it was re- 
ported. 

Other features on the program in- 
cluded a report on the 1951 crop 
from H. L. Collins, federal-state agri- 
cultural statistician for Kansas. He 
said there are three basic factors 
that appear largely responsible for 
the heavy loss of seeded wheat acre- 
age and the reduced per acre yields 
and quality of the grain harvested. 
These included drouth conditions 
during the late fall and early win- 
ter months; low temperatures at 
critical periods during the winter, 
with little or no snow protection, 
and excessive rains and flood condi- 
tions during late June and early 
July. 

Mr. Collins said that his office, on 
Aug. 1, placed the Kansas wheat crop 
at 126,732,000 bu., which was “far 
below” earlier expectations. 

R. H. Jordan, federal grain in- 
spector, Oklahoma City, reported that 
44% of the wheat that he has graded 
this year has graded “tough.” He 
said that no smutty wheat has been 
noted this year. Mr. Jordan said 
that, because of the abnormally high 
moisture content of this year’s crop, 
it must be stored so that it can be 
turned to prevent bin damage from 
overheating. 

J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
Lincoln, reported upon the Nebraska 
wheat crop from a production stand- 
point. He said that Pawnee is grown 
in the southern and southeastern 
portions of the state, with Nebred, 
Comanche and Cheyenne being the 
leading varieties in the western third 
of the state. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


§20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 


1870 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kon., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans Denver, Los Angeles 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


IVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manoafacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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STANDARD BRANDS’ SALES 
UP 30%; NET PROFIT DIPS 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. for 
the first six months of 1951 amount- 
ed to $4,225,184, equivalent, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
$1.21 per share, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. Net in- 
come for the same six months of 
1950 was $4,798,908, or $1.39 per 
per share. In both periods, 3,- 
174,527 shares of common stock were 
outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $172,560,- 
440 for the six months ended June 
30, 1951, against $132,831,545 in the 
like 1950 period, an increase of 30%. 
Income before provision for federal 
income taxes also increased and to- 
taled $9,232,184 for the first six 
months of the year as against $7,- 
876,908 in 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $0.30 per 
share was declared on the common 
stock payable Sept. 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 15, 1951. A 
quarterly dividend of $0.875 per share 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared payable Sept. 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 31, 1951. 


——BSREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANNING UNDER WAY FOR 
ABA MEETING OCT. 13-17 


CHICAGO— Experts in the fields of 
production, packaging, quality con- 
trol, merchandising and all other 
phases of bakery operations will dis- 
cuss industry problems and their so- 
lution at sectional meetings during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. The convention will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-17. 

Programs for the special sessions 
are now being formulated by chair- 
men of the various divisions, ac- 
cording to Karl E. Baur, Liberty 








ABA Convention Emblem 


Baking Co., Pittsburgh, ABA presi- 
dent and general chairman of the 
convention committee. 

“Outstanding speakers qualified to 
give down to earth information of 
extreme value to every baker are 
being chosen by the branch chair- 
men,” he said. “In addition we will 
have speakers at the general ses- 
sions who-will bring messages of con- 
siderable importance from the na- 
tional industry standpoint. 

“Matters of keen interest will be 
presented on the Bakers of America 
Program, the American Institute of 
Baking, young baking industry ex- 
ecutives and other special sessions 
during the convention. The Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry is 
planning a program of special inter- 
est as well. 

“Complete details of each branch 
and special session will be announced 
in coming weeks as soon as all de- 
tails of each section are worked out. 
While the convention is still sev- 
eral weeks ahead, I hope every bak- 
er will set aside the period starting 
Oct. 13, to be present in Chicago. 

“There are many problems, nation- 
al and local, facing the baking in- 
dustry at this time. By October, na- 
tional and international affairs af- 
fecting America and therefore of 






WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


These “Star” flours will 
shine brightly in your bak- 
ery ... and your bread will 
sparkle too with the whiter, 


finer-textured loaf you can 





make with these superior 
brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A CompPLere Line oF QuaLity Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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ARNOLD 


one Oh 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges ~ 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














(Quality Controlled) 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. 








§ Chelsea, Michigan 








vital concern to any basic industry 
such as baking, will be more clearly 
defined. 

“At the ABA convention, there will 
be many points clarified which will 
assist individual bakers in working 
their way through the months and 
year ahead. No baker can afford to 
miss our sessions.” 

Following is a list of the branch 
chairmen: 

House to house: Chester E. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; wholesale bread, A. K. Jor- 
dan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; wholesale pie, Nathan R. Rog- 
ers, Paradise Baking Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; wholesale cake, Howard B. 
Tolley, National Biscuit Co., New 
York City; multiple-unit-retail, Chris 
Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and retail, Ber- 
nard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GERMICIDES RUSHED TO 
FLOOD AREA BAKERIES 


NEW YORK — Food processing 
plants in the hard-hit flood area 
around Manhattan, Kansas, badly in 
need of supplies of plant sanitizing 
agents received emergency shipments 
of the germicide “Roccal” despite the 
failure of routine transportation, it 
was learned by the headquarters of- 
fice of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New 
York. 

The Cary Co., Manhattan, Kansas, 
normally covers central Kansas; but 
its supplies were quickly exhausted. 

L. L. McAninch of the company’s 
Kansas City office, was credited with 
a “one-man” effort that overcame the 
emergency conditions. Mr. McAninch 
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flew to Salina. The Dallas office 
rushed shipment as far as that city. 
Mr. McAninch rented a truck, helped 
load the material, and drove 200 
miles in the devasted area, delivering 
supplies to plants cleaning up after 
the flood. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe——— 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
SALES VOLUME INCREASES 


NEW YORK—Net sales of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and subsidiaries 
for the first half of 1951 totaled $83,- 
407,216, compared with $72,322,877 
for the corresponding period in 1950, 
agcording to a report from the firm. 
Net income for the period was $2,- 
794,621, an increase from $1,982,712 
for the first half of 1950. The net in- 
come per share of common stock was 
$1.95 for the 1951 period and $1.19 
in the 1950 period. 

For the quarter ended June 30, 1951, 
gross sales were $43,360,257.98, com- 
pared with $37,260,226.37 for the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 
Net income for the second quarter of 
1951 was $1,407,700.38, compared with 
$1,198,001.81 for the same quarter 
in 1950. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EASTERN FEED MEN 
SET 1952 MEETING 


NEW YORK — The 1952 annual 
convention of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, Inc., will be held 
at the Statler Hotel here June 5-6, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Austin W. Carpenter, executive 
director. He stated that convention 
plans are already under way for the 
1952 meeting. 
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Demand 


Our cotton bag production 


records are convincing proof 


to us that quality and styling 


always pay. 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., It. 


Kansas City 


Buffalo New York 
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BUYS FEED MILL—Hales & Hunt- 
er Co., Chicage, has purchased the 
Elmendorf Feed & Grain Co. plant 
at Lexington, Ky., shown above, from 
Woolcott Flour Mills, Inc. This plant, 
which will be known as Red Comb 


Pioneer Mills, Inc. (Kentucky), has 
100,000-bu. grain storage capacity, a 
300-ton daily feed mill, and track 
space for 20 cars. An extensive mod- 
ernization program is under way. 
Hales & Hunter Co. announces that 
this new Kentucky corporation will 
augment Hales Mill, Riverdale, IIL, 
which services Red Comb Pioneer 
Feed customers in the South and 
Southeast. Other feed mill operations 
include Red Comb Mill, Wilmington, 
Del., and Red Comb Pioneer Mills, 
Marshall, Mo. 





PROGRAM FOR MEETING 
OF SELF-RISING FLOUR 
INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—-A plan for 
increasing the use of family flour will 


be outlined at the fall meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc. The 
meeting will be held Oct. 12 at the 


Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta. 

Members of the program committee 
for the fall meeting met here recently 
and unanimously decided that the pro- 
gram should offer to the family flour 
industry a moderate plan that would 
be a starting point for a constructive 
program to induce more women to 
do more baking 

During the discussion of starting 
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points, W. T. York, Royal, Barry-Car- 
ter Mills, Nashville, suggested that 
the committee consider getting start- 
ed with a program of “product pub- 
licity.”". And the committee agreed 
that this plan should be presented at 
the fall meeting. Mr. York was named 
to present the plan. 

Members of the committee said 
they feel it will be a program which 
(1) will be well within the reach of 
the family flour industry, (2) will get 
effective work under way without 
delay and (3) will lay a firm founda- 
tion for later expansion. 

Full attendance of members of the 
family flour industry is, being sought 
for the fall meeting, including both 
members and nonmembers. The pro- 
gram committee hopes that each 
member of the industry will send a 
representative who is qualified to ac- 
cept the proposed plan if, after hear- 
ing the presentation and discussion, 
he feels the program offers the best 
way to get started. The meeting will 
be known as the “Homecoming Meet- 
ing,” with a special invitation going 
o “old timers” in the institute. 

In a recent bulletin, Allen R. Cor 
nelius, institute secretary, said that 
“if you are interested in increasing 
home baking by the use of self-rising 
flour, you should now arrange to be 
with us in Atlanta, Friday, Oct. 12.” 

Cohen T. Williams of Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee which made plans 
for the fall meeting. Others present 
for the Birmingham meeting of the 
program committee were Celian H. 
Lewis, Sunflower Mills, Indianola, 
Miss., institute president; Fred R. 
Johnson, Southeastern Mills, Rome, 
Ga.; J. K. Goode, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills; L. A. Johnson, Alabama 
Flour Millis, Decatur, Ala; J. R. 
Smithson, The Attala Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss., and Mr. York. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
REPORTS 28-WEEK NET 


CHICAGO—The Purity Bakeries 
Corp., for the 28 weeks ended July 14, 
1951, reports a consolidated net in- 
come of $1,437,097 after interest, de- 
preciation, federal taxes, all other 
charges and deduction for minority 
interest. 

This net income amounts to $1.79 
a share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 
a net income of $1,597,816 or $1.98 a 
share for the corresponding 28 weeks 
of 1950. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 14, 
1951, consolidated net income was 
$547,915 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 69¢ a share and compares with 
net income of $596,131 or 74¢ a share 
for the corresponding 12 weeks of 
1950. 

The board of directors of Purity has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 60¢ a share on the common stock 
of the corporation, payable Aug. 31, 
1951, to stockholders of record Aug. 
17, 1951. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALi TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasSTERn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor Orry 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL . 
Higgineville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks.Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


deal source of supply for all your flour needs 
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F Grocery Proouers News. 





Nielsen Report Shows — 


Food Store Sales Per Capita 


Gain 168% in 


CHICAGO—Food store sales per 
capita in the U.S. increased from ap- 
proximately $69 in 1940 to $185 in 
1950, according to the A. C. Nielsen 
Co.’s report on 1950 retail food store 
sales. This represents a gain of 168% 
during the 10-year period. 

While all markets revealed appre- 
ciable gains, food dollar sales per 
capita showed the greatest increases 
in metropolitan Chicago and the two 
southern areas, the marketing re- 
search firm pointed out. (See the ac- 
companying chart, which is part of 
the Nielsen report.) 

Despite the recent improvement in 
the Southeast and Southwest, per cap- 
ita food store sales in these markets 
were below the remaining areas of 
the country, the report noted. The 
Pacific region showed the highest 
level, with food sales of $225 per 
capita. 

Type of Service 

Another part of the Nielsen report 
showed that almost two thirds of all 
retail food store business in 1950 was 
handled by self-service outlets. 

Nielsen pointed out that self-serv- 
ice establishments accounted for 
64.2% of the dollar sales through re- 
tail food outlets. 

Assuming that small volume stores 
do not use self-service, “roughly 86% 
of the business done by stores with 
annual sales of more than $50,000 was 
accounted for by units with self- 
service,” Nielsen said. 

“As might be expected, the cor- 
porate chains, where this type of serv- 
ice was pioneered, showed a very high 
proportion of their total dollar sales 
through the self-service type of mar- 
ket, specifically, 92.5% in 1950,” the 
report said. 

“The division of sales (self-service 
vs. clerk service) in the independent 
group split almost even. The small 
stores were a factor in this showing, 
since a very high majority of low- 
volume units are independents.” 

Changes in Size 
The Nielsen report also noted 


changes in store size. Some of the 
findings of the 1948 census of busi- 


10-Year Period 


ness were reviewed, and it was 
pointed out that tie number of stores 
in operation declined between 1939 
and 1948. This fact, along with tre- 
mendous expansion in dollar volume, 
meant a very substantial growth in 
the dollar volume per retail food store 
still in operation, Nielsen explained. 

In 1939, the average annual dollar 
volume per independent food store 
in operation was about $14,700, while 
chain outlets during the same year 
had an average annual volume of $70,- 
000. By 1948, the independents’ aver- 
age reached an annual level of $44,- 
100, or about three times their 1939 
dollar sales. The chain stores in the 
meantime increased their average size 
to $369,400, or approximately 5% 
times greater, the Nielsen report 
pointed out. 

The research company noted that 
both chain and independent stores 
very substantially increased in vol- 
ume size in each area of the country, 
with the most pronounced gains evi- 
dent in the metropolitan Chicago, Pa- 
cific and metropolitan New York mar- 
kets. 

It was also observed that in each 
territory, the expansion of volume of 
chain stores was greater than the in- 
dependent increase, with the chain 
group showing average annual volume 
per store ranging from $319,700 in 
the Southwest to $550,700 in the Pa- 
cific area. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Husbands’ Part 
in Grocery Store 
Shopping Increases 


The extent of husbands’ shopping 
for groceries is shown in a study 
made by the advertising agency Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 

Three thousand members of the 
agency's consumer panel were queried 
in the study on “The Male Influence 
in Grocery Shopping.” It was found 
that in 77% of the families the hus- 
bands sometimes shop for groceries. 

Of this 77%, 68% shop once a 
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week or more often; 58% usually and 
23% occasionally shop on the big 
weekly grocery buying trip. Almost 
half generally shop alone. 

Results of the study were present- 
ed at the recent annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers in Chicago. 

Of the 77% who sometimes shop 
for groceries, 82% buy things their 
wives had not planned to buy. Al- 
most one third buy larger packages 
or quantities than their wives usual- 
ly buy. And close to half buy things 
their wives seldom or never buy. 

Almost two thirds of the husbands 
pay for their extra purchases out 
of their own money, over and above 
grocery budget money. 

On the basis of these findings, it 
was indicated that the grocery indus- 
try would be wise to make greater 
efforts to appeal to the growing male 
traffic in food stores. 

Self-service was given as the chief 
reason why men choose to shop in a 
particular store. 

Only 46% said they actually like 
to shop for groceries. The remaining 
54% said it is a necessary chore. 


READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. GROCERS HEAR TALKS 
ON INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Food Merchants Assn. celebrated its 
golden jubilee with an exhibition and 
meeting at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
Aug. 6-8. 

Members of the industry were 
briefed on the food distribution pic- 
ture by experts within and outside 
the industry, and they were given 
information on costs and methods of 
operation and appraisal of profits 
coming from various commodity 
groups. 

With prospects of free grocery sam- 
ples, more than 25,000 persons 
jammed into the grand ballroom of 
the hotel and several thousand more 
were turned away. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS SET FOR STORE 
ENGINEERING CLINIC 


NEW YORK—Plans are set for the 
second store engineering clinic to be 
held by the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., according to an 
announcement by Rudolph L. Treuen- 
fels,) NAWGA marketing counsel. The 
clinic will be held Sept. 10-14 in Chi- 
cago. 

Representatives of wholesalers in 
all parts of the country will be pres- 
ent for the clinic. Every angle of the 
store engineer's job will be covered, 
including cost estimates, advice on 
store fronts, interior decoration and 
other subjects. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
PLANS SEPT. 14-15 MEETING 


RICHMOND, VA. — A tentative 
program for the fifth annual fall 
meeting and conference of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, Inc., to be held 
at Natural Bridge, Va., Sept. 14-15, 
has been announced by the organiza- 
tion. 

The annual business session is 
scheduled for 2 p.m. Sept. 14. L. E. 
Duncan, Merchant’s Bakery, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., president, will be in 
charge of the business meeting, which 
will include reports by officers, a 
review of the Washington situation, 
open forum and discussion and a 
panel discussion on merchandising. 

Also on the conference schedule 
are a showing of a new motion pic- 
ture on the baking industry, the 
president's luncheon, annual allied 
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BREAKFAST PROMOTION—A con- 
test is being conducted for food re- 
tailers in connection with this year’s 
promotion of the “Real American 
Breakfast.” The promotion is spon- 
sored by The Quaker Oats Co. (Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes), General Foods 
Corp. (Log Cabin Syrup), Swift & 
Co. (Swift’s Premium Bacon) and 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau. To 
enter the contest, grocers will tell 
how they have promoted the “Real 
American Breakfast” idea. Extensive 
national advertising will be used in 
the promotion. 





trades hospitality hour, buffet dinner 
and square dancing, a tour for the 
ladies through the James Lees & Sons 
carpet factory and the Standard 
Brands, Inc., annual cocktail party. 

Among the highlights will be the 
annual visit to the Illumination and 
the Pageant at Natural Bridge. 

The registration fee will be $2 a 
person, with no charge for children 
under 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
OHIO MILL SOLD 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, OHIO— 
The former Charleston Mills, Inc., has 
been purchased by R. O. Hardman, 
farm implement and coal dealer in 
nearby South Vienna, who has 
changed the name to the Charleston 
Elevator. A. J. Dibling has been 
named manager in charge of grain 
and feed operations. He formerly op- 
erated the South Vienna Feed Mill, 
which has been closed. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALKER HAMILTON NAMED 
RIEGEL PAPER’S PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK — Walker Hamilton 
was recently elected president of the 
Riegel Paper Corp. Mr. Hamilton 
joined the Riegel firm in 1921 and has 
been the executive vice president and 
general manager since 1945. 

John L. Riegel, who has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1936, will 
continue as the chief executive officer 
of the company in the position of 
chairman of the board of directors. 

BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY SALES APPOINTMENTS 


DECATUR, ILL.—The appointment 
of two senior sales representatives to 
the industrial sales department staff 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. here 
has been announced by Paul Doolen, 
industrial sales manager. They are 
William G. Dahlquist, formerly with 
the Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, who 
will work out of the Staley Chicago 
office, and George H. Kishman, for- 
merly with General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, who has joined the Cleve- 
land office of the firm and will work 
in the Ohio and Michigan territory. 
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1950 CORN UNDER LOAN 
TOTALS 53,950,278 BU. 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
farmers had put 53,950,278 bu. of 1950 
crop corn under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support as of June 30, 
1951. This compares with approxi- 
mately 385,263,697 bu. of 1949 crop 
corn put under support through June, 
1950 
The price support total for 1950 
crop corn consists of 51,215,732 bu. 
under farm storage loans, 229,442 un- 
der warehouse storage loans and 2,- 
505,104 under purchase agreements. 
Of the total, about 22,965,000 bu. were 
put under support by farmers in 
Iowa, 12,634,000 by Nebraska farm- 
ers and 6,287,000 by farmers in IIli- 
nois. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARTHUR GODFREY TIPS 
HIS HAT TO BAKERS 
NEW YORK—Dr. Louis Bauer, 
president-elect of the American Med- 
ical Assn., gave bread a heavy vote 
of approval recently on Arthur God- 
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frey’s radio show, sponsored by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

Dr. Bauer gave credit to enriched 
bakery products for such things as 
the increased height of college stu- 
dents, the constant breaking of ath- 
letic records, the increased life span, 
and “the astonishing manner in which 
middle-aged women take up careers 
and the very handsomeness of our 
young folk. It all means to me that 
we are doing a better job for health 
than we have ever done before. 

Mr. Godfrey also had a boost for 
bread. 

“... Something that plays a big, 
important part in our lives, and yet 
it's so common—so plentiful—so 
readily availabie in this fortunate 
country that we sort of take it for 
granted—like the air we breathe. I’m 
talking about our good bread. 

“Ninety-five percent of the bread 
eaten in this country is baked by 
bakers. So let's tip our hats to 
the baker in America—the baker who 
operates his own retail shop, the 
baker who keeps fresh baked prod- 
ucts on your grocer’s shelves, the 
baker who calls at your door. The 
bakers deserve a pat on the back 
from all of us—for supplying us 
with such good, appetizing bread, 
cakes, rolls and pies made from the 
finest ingredients, at prices that 
make them one of the most econom- 
ical foods we can buy.” 


——“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
ELECT EARL W. HEINER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Ear] W. Heiner, Heiner’s Bak- 
ery, Huntington, W. Va., former vice 
president of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. was elected president of the 
group during the annual convention 
at the Greenbrier here July 29-31. 

He succeeds Lloyd D. Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bakeries, 
Bluefield. 

Other officers elected were Robert 
Storck, Parkersberg, vice president; 
Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking 
Co., Charleston, treasurer, and Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston, secretary. 

Named to the executive committee 
were: Guy N. Belcher, Conlon Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston; Mr. Fretwell; 
Cris Smallridge, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Charleston, Paul P. 
Payne, Purity Baking Co., Charles- 
ton; Albert Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, and Peter Mc- 
Currach, Morgantown. 


‘BREAD 'S we STAFF OF LiFe 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 3 and 0 














BRAN— Aug. 3 Aug. 10 
August .. $46.05@ 46.30 $ @*49.50 
September 46.00@ 46.25 46.50@ 46.80 
October 45.95@ 46.25 46.25@ 46.50 
November 46.75@ 47.25 47.26@ 47.50 
December 47.10@ 47.50 47.45@ 47.75 
January .. - 47.256@ 47.75 47.60@ 47.95 

SHORTS— 

August ..... $50.00@ 50.50 $54.00@ 5 
September .. 51.25@ 51.50 53.65@ 5 
October 50.50@ 561.50 53.00@ 5 
November 50.25@ 61.50 52.50@ 53 
December ve +++. @*50.50 562.004 
January ... 49.00@ 50.50 51.50@ 5 
Sales (tons) .. 1,800 

"Sales. 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 





Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, til. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 
Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreel, Canede 


United States Managers 
New York 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


ANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
MINNESOTA! 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
hern Regional 





Sout 
933-35 Exeh Bidg., M his, Tenn. 











CARGILL 


wtp bit), 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 











ACME RYE 
HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 












"For SUPER Results 
725) USE QUAKER 
r’; fl BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 














TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 











GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-36 Exch Bidg., M hi 





Tenn. 




















The Case Against 
Price Ceilings 


EOPLE are being cheated by the 

illusion of an easy remedy for 
inflation—one that works on the 
symptoms of inflation but only ag- 
gtavates the real disease. This false 
remedy is price ceilings. There are 
three things about price ceilings that 
the people must understand. 

First, they do not stop inflation. 
If people have money they wish to 
spend, and there are not enough goods 
to go around, prices always go up— 
one way or another. Black markets 
are only one way. There are many 
others. Instead of paying more for 
the same thing, you often pay the 
same amount for something poorer— 
that is inflation, too. Goods get shod- 
dier; the good quality lines disap- 
pear from the shelves; price-cut sales 
diminish; you have to buy something 
you do not want to get something you 
do want; service grows poorer; you 
have to stand in line for things; the 
scarce items come from under the 
counter; what you can buy depends 
on how much “pull” you have. Final- 
ly, the things you want to buy just 
aren’t for sale. Instead of meat, you 
have ration coupons for dinner. The 
people are forced to hold back money 
they want to spend, so that later, 
when the ceilings collapse, they can 
spend it all at once and send prices 
skyrocketing. 

Second, price ceilings cripple pro- 
duction and thereby increase infla- 
tion. Under ceilings no one can afford 
to produce anything unless he first 
finds means to determine what con- 
stantly changing governmental regu- 
lations will allow him to get for it 
and whether that is enough to cover 
his costs and a reasonable profit. 
Very often, the answer is “No,” and 
production stalls. Often a firm must 
make the wrong article because price 
ceilings prohibit making the right 
one. How can it be otherwise when 
a group of bureaucrats must make the 
decisions on business problems they 
cannot possibly understand? At best, 
a whole army of people are taken out 
of productive jobs and converted into 
price policemen at government ex- 
pense. The mere job of keeping up 
with price regulations is a costly, 
time consuming burden. Less goods 
and higher costs mean more inflation 
in the end. 

And third, the worst of all, price 
ceilings make it hard for a govern- 
ment to fight inflation because it must 
deceive people into believing that the 
hard, sound remedy is unnecessary. 
They make people think that the gov- 
ernment can stop inflation by saying 
it must stop, rather than doing the 
fundamental things that will make it 
stop. If prices are rising, a law is 
passed against it—how stupid. Value 
by force for paper money has never 
succeeded, not even when the penalty 
for violating price ceilings has been 
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death. And let us not overlook the 
fact that bureaucracy is government 
by men instead of by law, and what 
is tyranny but the exercise of dis- 
cretionary power over the life and 
property of the citizen?—From a 
radio address by Ben J. Williams, 
former president of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 
e®ee 

CHEMICALS UNDER FIRE IN 
BRITAIN—The use of flour improv- 
ers, emulsifiers, antistaling compounds 
and fat extenders came under fire in 
the British House of Lords recently. 
A call was made for the establish- 
ment of a central body to watch the 
matter and to make recommenda- 
tions for the abolition of undesirable 
chemicals. 

Alarmist reports about the poison- 
ous effects on human beings of chem- 
icals used in food were viewed with 
skepticism by govefnment spokesmen 
replying to the debate. 

Lord Douglas of Barloch, who 
raised the question, criticized rapid 
increase in the use of antibiotics and 
hormones without adequate knowl- 
edge of how human beings would be 
affected. He complained that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
any article of food which had not been 
treated with chemicals, some of 
which were highly toxic. He spoke of 
the widespread use of DDT and al- 
leged that butter sold in New York 
had been found to contain as much 
as 13 parts to a million of this dan- 
gerous drug. It had also been found 
in milk and cigarets. 

The Ear! of Listowel, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 


* 


NOW ARE COME THE 
DAYS when the calmly con- 
scienceless millowner sits under 
the electric fan dictating a few 
breezy letters to a cool-looking 
blonde fairy while the traveling 
salesman, with wilted collar and 
a cinder in each eye, endeavors 
to reason with a torpid-livered 
old pirate who allows he “don’t 
want any more flour like the last 
lot unless the price comes down 
to somewhere near what other 
mills are asking.’”— Words of 
Editorial Wisdom from The 
Northwestern Miller of Half a 
Century Ago. 


ture, charging Lord Douglas with be- 
ing alarmist, stated that the govern- 
ment did not wish people to think 
they were being slowly poisoned by 
the food they had eaten with enjoy- 
ment for the last 20 years. He added 
that many of the allegations made 
were based on statements from Amer- 
ica which might or might not be true. 
He could not accept them until they 
had been proved in Britain under con- 
ditions which might differ materially 
from conditions in America. 

Lord Listowel repeated earlier 
statements that the use of agene was 
to be discontinued, though there was 


* 


Actually, the indirect controls have 
worked well. They have consisted 
mainly in the withdrawal of Federal 
Reserve support of government bonds 
at par, and in the moderate credit re- 
strictions embodied in regulations X 
and W. The effect of these controls 
has been reinforced by heavier taxes 
and by increased savings of individu- 
als. These indirect and general con- 
trols brought an end to the price in- 
flation that marked the first seven 
months of the trouble in Korea.— 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc. 


It must occur to sensible people to 
ask themselves how it is, if the Amer- 
ican system is wrong, that the Ameri- 
can democracy of millions of hard 
working people is able to keep 
themselves at a far higher standard 
of life than we are and are able to 
lend us a helping hand and give us so 
much aid and bear so large a part of 
our burden.—Winston Churchill. 


It is deceitful and unjust to en- 
courage housewives and others to 
sign telegrams and petitions relating 
to intricate economic matters.—Ben 
J. Williams, former president of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


“Old politicians never die; they 
just run once too often.”—Former 
Lieut.-Gov. Joe Hanley of New York. 


“A peace won't satisfy Russia— 
she wants the whole thing.”—Danny 
Thomas. 
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no evidence that it was harmful to 
man. Scientists were inquiring into 
the possible adverse effect of chemi- 
cals in food if taken in small quanti- 
ties over a long period and the gov- 
ernment was considering amending 
the Food and Drugs Act to give the 
responsible ministers more powers. 
-@e@e 
Advertising, as it has over the 
years, must become more honest and 
truthful; more informative; it must 
contribute increasingly to raising the 
standard of good taste, and must con- 
tribute helpful service in increasing 
measure. But the people of the world 
have even broader and more vital 
problems to face. And surely adver- 
tising, as the voice of business and 
industry, and with the skills and ex- 
perience it has developed, has even 
greater contributions to make. It 
must increasingly reflect the develop- 
ing conscience and sense of responsi- 
bility of business and industry. Busi- 
ness and industry have a greater need 
for the building and strengthening of 
a free dynamic society than any other 
segment of our population.—Samuel 
C. Gale, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., and past chairman of the 
Advertising Council. 
eee 
The American Flour Mill and 
Grain Directory of 1882, published 
in Cincinnati by Joseph Elstner, is 
authority for the statement that “in 
respect to winter wheat Quincy, IIl., 
ranks next to St. Louis as the largest 
milling center in the Western States, 
and probably in America.” Mr. Elst- 
ner continues: “The section of the 
country adjacent and tributary to this 
market is noted for the superiority of 
its wheat—both the climate and soil 
being specially adapted to its pro- 
duction, and imparting to it those 
combined qualities of color and 
strength which have given to Quincy 
flours almost a world-wide reputa- 
tion.” 
e®ee 


In Rome where baking was first a 
family function, public bakers came 
to existence about the year 170 B.C. 


ee 
RECOLLECTION IN AUGUST 


Aunt Mary’s hands were soft and 
white; 

There was a faint perfume 

From yellow marigolds she wore 

When summer was in bloom. 


Aunt Martha’s hands were hard 
and brown, 

She wore no flower bouquet. 

But oh the cornbread she could 
make, 

Gold as an August day! 


And often in a summer noon 
I long to taste again 
The berry pie Aunt Martha made 
Once for a tad of ten! 
Grace V. Watkins. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL BONANZA 
FOR CRACKPOTS 


OW we know where the journalistic bread 
N cranks have been getting their low-down for 
recent scurrilous articles about the Staff of Life. 
They must have attended the hearings held dur- 
ing the past two years by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
That body appears to have been the sounding 
board, as news reports from‘ time to time have 
indicated that it might be, for repetition of nearly 
all the wild ideas that have ever been entertained 
about flour and commercially baked bread—plus 
a number of new ones. And now this potpourri 
emerges with the subcommittee’s official blessing. 

We are referring, of course, to the final report 
on two years of study and investigation auth- 
orized by the Senate in 1949 for the purpose of 
promoting “the fullest possible utilization of farm 
crops.” The directive was so broad, however, as 
to cover “the distribution of farm crops and the 
methods and costs of transferring the crops from 
the producer to the consumer.” As a result, the 
subcommittee has devoted most of its attention 
to ferreting out evidence of improper price spreads 
and has done little or nothing about promoting 
new uses. Its recommendations can be summed 
up as a demand for federal investigation and 
prosecution. Politically and philosophically they 
amount to little more than an attack on the 
profit motive of free enterprise. 

Along the road leading into this dizzy detour 
the subcommittee has given ear to every known 
variety of bitching against flour and bread. Its 
hearings were a free-for-all for food cranks. This 
would have been less offensive than funny if only 
the subcommittee had not fallen so completely 
for the crackpot line. Its report virtually adopts 
the most extreme viewpoint of the fanatic fringe 
of nutrition and food economy. 

Details of this extraordinary congressional 
document were capably and pungently supplied 
for our readers by John Cipperly, The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s Washington correspondent, in last 
week's issue. The indignation of millers and bak- 
ers who saw the account can well be imagined. 
That there will be plenty of ear burning among 
the members of the Senate subcommittee can 
also be assumed without stretching the imagina- 
tion. The extreme prejudice of the subcommittee 
report can be savored only in complete reading, 
but excerpts will disclose the general flavor: 

“Over the period of its existence the subcom- 
mittee has given a great deal of time to the mat- 
ter of price spreads; that is, the charges on food 
by the processors or handlers. It has seemed to 
the subcommittee that the difference between 
what the farmer receives for his product and 
what the consumer pays is too much.” 

“The hearings on domestic food and fibre price 
spreads, and those held with reference to coffee 
prices, indicate quite clearly that on declining 
markets the food processors often have failed to 
lower their prices in accordance with lower costs 
of raw materials, but on advancing commodity 
markets where possible they raise prices to re- 
flect not only the rise, but in many cases even 
wider margins for themselves.” 

“Throughout most of the food-processing in- 
dustry there has been a notable expansion of 
facilities financed out of increased earnings not 
passed along to stockholders. Thus consumers, by 
paying prices returning the processors more than 
normal profits, became the financiers of the sell- 
ers’ expansion program.” 

The report is deeply dyed with such political 
fetishes as “the farmer’s share of the bread dol- 
lar.” It is almost emotional in its adoption of the 
familiar jargon of the crank letter writer and 
the crank magazine author. Examples: “ 
while bread looks nice, is of good texture and 
keeps well, it is tasteless and utterly unsatisfy- 
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ing.” . there is something ‘ersatz’ about 
bread.” “Bakery products, like so many other 
processed foods, apparently offer those who would 
resort to chemicals and substitutes a great op- 
portunity for profit at the expense not only of 
the consumer financially but of the actual health 
of the consumer.” 

Probably the crowning gullibility of those who 
wrote and signed the report is exhibited in its 
exhuming of the bleaching controversy, which 
has lain in the nutritional graveyard for over a 
quarter of a century. It is subtly suggested that 
the decline in bread consumption has as one 
of its chief causes the fact “that the flour millers 
not only bleach fiour but also remove the natural 
minerals and vitamins from wheat and often add 
synthetic chemicals.” Nowhere in the report, by 
the by, does the word “enrichment” appear. Refer- 
ence is made to the “tragedy of Agene.” Con- 
cerning this formerly authorized but no longer 
used bleaching agent the report doubtfully ex- 
plains: “Indications are that its use was discon- 
tinued by Aug. 1, 1949.”’ But other bleaching agents 
now permitted also come under the frown of the 
subcommittee, which evokes the shade of Old Doc 
Wiley to establish their wickedness. This section of 
the report ends on a reckless note: “In addition 
to the bleaches used in flour, milling consumers 
have complained that many of the flours and 
breads contain phosphorus, fluorine, silicon, alum, 
nicotinic acid, potassium bromate and a score of 
other poisonous drugs.” 

Nothing needs to be said to readers of this 
page concerning the error and the bias of such a 
statement. It is too crudely obvious. 


eee 

Something was said here a while back about 
the somewhat alarming possibility of rainmaking 
turning into a Pandora’s box of unanticipated 
troubles. There are those who seem to believe 
that Colorado cloud seeding caused the great 
Kansas and Missouri floods—wrong amount in 
the wrong place. Now, too, comes the report 
that cherry growers in Washington have been 
fighting water with water. They are said to have 
hired nonrainmakers to counter the rainmakers 
hired by the wheat growers of the Yakima Valley. 
Farmers in the irrigated areas don’t want rain 
in the early summer. It splits ripening cherries. 
The wheat men on the plateaus above the reach 
of irrigation seeded their clouds and are reported 
to have brought down a veritable deluge early in 


June. 
@ee 
BUREAUCRATIC INDOCTRINATION 


HE Hoover Commission estimated that feder- 

al government agencies spend about $100 
million a year on “intelligence.” Rep. Edward H. 
Rees of Kansas thinks the cost is nearer $200 
million. So far as these great sums are spent to 
inform the public they are probably legitimate, 
but bureaucratic government does not stop there 
—it goes on to influence. It is not content with 
merely telling people what it is doing and how, 
but why they should want it and like it. 

A notorious example of this perversion of the 
democratic principle of government is afforded by 
what happened during the weeks when Congress 
was considering extension of the National Defense 
Act. The Office of Price Stabilization went into 
action with an outpouring of propaganda designed 
to light a grass-roots fire under Congress. Here 
is a sample of what went out from one OPS “‘in- 
formation specialist”: 
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“For the first time in the history of the 
world, the great mass of Orientals, starved and 
exploited for centuries, has discovered that there 
are people in the world who daily eat sumptuously 
and to whom food is no problem. Today there is 
a worldwide, economic, political and social revolu- 
tion, stirring the very roots of human society, a 
revolution no bombs can ever stop. The unfed, 
unhoused, unclothe¢, exploited masses of humanity 
are on the march. Is it not evidence enough that 
America, the richest nation in the world, must 
remain strong in order to survive? .. . 

“Today our representative government has as- 
sumed the job of arming the nation against any 
potential attack from without. The expense of 
such a program can do no less than make a 
tremendous impact upon our national economy. 
. . . The stabilization of our currency, by tempor- 
ary price controls, moderate tax increases, rea- 
sonable restriction of credit, elimination of govern- 
ment waste and greatly expanded production is 
highly imperative if we are to avoid irreparable 
dislocations in the nation’s financial structure.” 

Coming from a bureaucratic source the term 
“temporary,” pointedly used with “controls,” is 
always open to suspicion, It is the instinctive aim 
and impulse of bureaucracy to perpetuate itself. 
Emergencies, therefore, must be made permanent. 

Even the flood calamity in the Southwest was 
seized upon as a hook upon which to hang the 
governmental “line.” An OPS propaganda handout 
entitled “Crumbling Dikes” used it this way: 

“General Pick, for 10 years, has been pleading 
with the people of Kansas and Missouri and the 
federal government to control the head waters of 
the Kaw and Missouri rivers. Today great areas 
lie in ruins. The President, Charles Wilson, Eric 
Johnston and Michael DiSalle are the financial 
engineers of the nation pleading with the public 
to help control the ever increasing pressure of the 
flood waves of inflation, building up behind the 
flimsy dikes of taxes, restricted credit and volun- 
tary controls.” 

Accompanying the handout was a cartoon cap- 
tioned “Mike at the Dike,” which showed DiSalle 
pointing to upstream “price controls” as the place 
to stop the depicted “inflation flood.” 

This, in any man’s politics, is a misuse of 
public money. 

e@ee 


FORTITUDE IN ADVERSITY 


has occurred to us that an expression of ad- 
miration or a word of compliment would be 
better than any note of sympathy that might 
be set down here for those whose lives and 
fortunes were so grievously hazarded in the great 
Kansas and Missouri floods. Our sympathy and 
understanding must be large, of course, to be 
commensurate with the magnitude of that catas- 
trophe. But there is a larger thing than sympathy. 
It is faith, which supports the assurance of re- 
covery. 

To clothe in philosophy the dismal aspect of 
the calamity is not easy in face of the staggering 
individual and general loss, but still it is possible 
to find in all this a kind of inspirational value that 
helps to balance up the account. This definite 
asset is the tremendous quality of fortitude in 
adversity which has been displayed by those who 
have suffered much or little, and the qualities of 
mutual helpfulness, and of mercy which have 
softened the affliction. 

Our expression of admiration and word of com- 
pliment embrace all these generous items of 
credit, but they go farther—they have reference 
to the resolution with which the victims of the 
calamity have set about restoring order—clean- 
ing up the Stygian mess and putting the pieces 
together again. Some heads may have gone under, 
but in general it can be said, we feel confident, 
that nobody has been licked. 
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A. E. STALEY COMPANY 
SHOWS PROFIT INCREASE 


DECATUR, ILL.—Net profit of the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., corn and soy- 
bean processor, for the first half of 
1951 totaled $2,228,486 compared with 
$1,845,354 for the comparable period 
last year, the company reports. 

However, company officials pointed 
out, net profit declined from $1,317,- 
653 in the first quarter to $910,833 in 
the second. The company’s second 
quarter profit last year totaled $930,- 
236. 


Sales volume, influenced by the high 
cost of corn and soybeans, totaled a 
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record $80,328,002 for the first half 
of 1951, company officials said. This 
was 61% over the $49,836,567 sales 
for the first six months last year and 
surpassed the company’s previous rec- 
ord of $78,383,373 for the second 
half of 1947. 

The Staley company is now using 
the LIFO (last in, first out) method 
of inventory accounting. Under the 
method used for reporting first half 
earnings in 1950, the company would 
have reported net profits of $3,605,886 
for the first six months. 

On the basis of 1,693,012 shares 
outstanding after a 100% stock split 
in June, Staley earnings per share of 


common stock were $1.26 for the first 
half. Comparable earnings for the 
same period last year were $1.03 per 
share. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BREWERY ELEVATOR 


DENVER—Completion of an 80,000 
bu. capacity elevator for the Adolph 
Coors Co. of Golden, Colo., is sched- 
uled for early September, in time to 
store Moravian barley developed by 
the brewing company in the San Luis 
Valley. The elevator is located on the 
north Gunbarrel River near Monte 
Vista, Colo., and is being constructed 
by J. T. McDowell & Sons of Denver. 





HINK what a saving like that would do to your conversion cost. 


HOW MUCH MORE DOES 
YOUR OLD-FASHIONED 
WHEAT TEMPERING COST 


? 


You can get up to 10% 


more patent, same ash 


with Forster Conditioner 


We 


can prove that the Forster wheat conditioner will save you a substantial 
amount of money as compared with old-style wheat tempering systems. 
It is already doing so for a number of millers. 


With Forster conditioning the miller can obtain a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That means more patent, with no higher 
ash, and less power required. And you have greater production flexibility. 


You can change in an hour from one mill mix to another. 


There are other 


benefits, too, such as cleaner wheat to help reduce fragment count in flour. 


Because we know the Forster wheat conditioner will do this job, we are 
willing to install one in your plant on a rental system which requires no 


initial capital investment on your part. 


If you are interested in producing 


better flour at lower cost, let us tell you more about this plan. Write today. 


FORSTER Geemicat Company 


1441 $O. MCLEAN BLYD. 


WICHITA 12, KANSAS 


¢ We Condition All Cereal Grains « 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High 


Low Close 


Aug. 


Close 
Aug. 
3, 10, 
1951-— 1951 1951 
33% 428% 32% 31% 
19%, 1 199% 48 
100% A 100 
3 126% 123 


Allied Mills, Ine. 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 

Am. Cyanamid 
Pfd. 


A-D-M Co, 

Borden 

Burry Bise. Corp. 
- Bak. Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pid. $3.25 tnd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
we Co. 


267% 
10% 
il 

"L537 
4% 
94% 
“59% 

*118 

123% 

118% 
i 131 

rm & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. 34 2 25 
Merck & Co. 60 103 
Pid, $3.50 “92% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 32% 
Pid. $7 *168% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 3! 7 35 
Pid. $4 i 100 
r. & Gamble 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 291 
Quaker Oats Coa, 


. Brands, Inc. 
. 4.50 
¢Sterling Drug 
Pid, $3.50 
Sunsh. Bisc., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pfd. $4.50 
Victor Ch. Wks. 
Pfd. $3.50 


oa 
100% 
Bid Asked 
+Coloradoe Milling & Elev. Co. 14 15% 
Safety Car eating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. 16 17% 
*Standard Milling Co. . 9% 10% 


**Midwest steck market. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


Pid. $5.50 


*Previous close 
Over counter. 
cals, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Aug. 10: 

Asked 
11% 


105% 107 


Bid 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. il 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. og 140 
Novadel-Agene Bs 16 
Omar, Inc, 19%, 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Wagner Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Co., 


Pid. 3 110 
Warrants 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Close 
duly 


2%, 


Low 


Can 

Can, 
Pfd. 

Catelli Food, A 
B 


Bakeries 
Food Pr., A 


Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Gen. Bakeries 3.5! 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Purity Flour 
Ptd. 
St. Lawrence Flr. 
Toronto Elevs. 
George Weston 2 
Pid. 4%% . 104 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Canada Bread 
Canada Bread, Pfd. 
Can. Food Products 
Federal Grain, 

Int. Milling, 
McCabe Grain, 
McCabe Grain, B 
St. Lawrence Flour 
United Grain, A 
Western Grain 
Woods Mfg. 


BREAD (SG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED COMPANY FIRE 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Loss esti- 
mated at more than $100,000 was suf- 
fered by Boulay Bros. Feed & Grain 
Co. here during a fire that damaged 
the grain elevator, four silos and 
other parts of the structure. The ele- 
vator and silos were filled with bar- 
ley. Two freight cars loaded with flour 
were saved when they were moved 
from near the blazing structure. 
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AT MINNESOTA BAKERS’ OUTING—The 21st an 
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1 Minnesota Bakers- 





Allied Golf Tournament and Play Day, held July 31 at Golden Valley Golf 
Club near Minneapolis, had just been pronounced a success when 

was begun for next year’s event. Above are some of the men responsible for 
the planning. Left to right, they are: Ed Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bake Shop, St. Paul; Fred Carlson, Paramount Bak- 
ing Co., St. Paul, and J. M. Long, secretary of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Mr. Booth and Mr. Olson will serve as co-chairmen of 
the 1952 outing and Mr. Carlson was general chairman of the 1951 affair. 
Mr. Olson and Mr. Carlson are holding the John O. Lanpher trophy, which 
was presented to the top golf winmer of the event, John Ross, Storvick’s 


Bakery, Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA BAKER-ALLIED 
MEET WON BY JOHN ROSS 


MINNEAPOLIS—John Ross, Stor- 
vick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, was the 
top golf winner at the 21st annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tourna- 
ment and Play Day held at the Gold- 
en Valley Golf Club here July 31. 
He was presented the John O. Lan- 
pher trophy for his low net score. 


Winner of the low gross prize was 
Steve M. Treacy, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

In addition to the top golf awards, 
several blind bogey and door prizes 
were presented at the evening dinner 


of the all-day affair which drew an 
attendance of approximately 125 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen. A total of 


PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 














Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


- 


120 golfers participated in the tour- 
nament. 

The Lanpher trophy is now awarded 
for permanent possession by the tour- 
nament winner. In previous years the 
trophy was held by the winner for one 
year only. The original cup is now 
being retired and a smaller trophy 
is being awarded each year. 

Co-chairmen for the 1952 event will 
be Ed Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bake Shop, St. Paul. Fred Carlson, 
Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, 
served as general chairman of the 
1951 outing. 


———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR BROKER MOVES 


PITTSBURGH — Arthur E. Ed- 
wards, Pittsburgh flour broker and 
representative of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., and the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, has moved to larger quarters at 
326 Federal St., Room 203, Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. 
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HOUSTON PORT TRAFFIC OP 


HOUSTON—The Port of Houston 
scored two big gains during the first 
six months of 1951 as dollar value of 
its cargo increased 50% and tonnage 
rose 13.75% above the correspond- 
ing period last year, W. F. Heavey, 
port director, has reported. 
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SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 


Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














“Diamond D” 2 Sites 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Grade Baker s Spring Pat 








RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Canadian Comment eee Ry George E. Swarbreck 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM IS 
WORLD-WIDE—The speedy move- 
ment of wheat and flour from where 
it is produced to where it is needed 
is one of the greatest difficulties fac- 
ing the trade today. Sir John Teas- 
dale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, pinpointed this situa- 
tion when he addressed.wheat farm- 
ers in Sydney recently. He said that 
the big problem facing farmers 
throughout the world was not as 
much the prices they obtained for 
their production as obtaining ade- 
quate transport. 

Nowhere is the problem more acute 
than in Canada, although Australia 
has had its share of holdups. The Ca- 
nadian trade is having difficulty in 
lining up adequate transportation 
both by water and land to lift the 
remainder of last year’s frost dam- 
aged crop which has been bogged 
down in the elevators since last win- 
ter. The difficulty is becoming more 
and more acute as the time for mov- 
ing the new crop comes closer. Fears 
have already been expressed in the 
importing countries that the Cana- 
dians might not be able to lift all of 
the currently expected abundant crop. 
The British have suggested that be- 
cause of the tight transportation po- 
sition, Canada’s effective selling posi- 
tion is not as strong as consumer 
requirements indicate. 

However, the Canadian traders 
have voiced optimism about the even- 
tual outcome because the government 
has expressed its anxiety and is press- 
ing for a speedup in movement. 


BRITAIN’S IMPORT POLICY 
DRAWS CRITICISM—Criticism of 
the .British import policy relative to 
North America has been expressed in 
Canadian financial circles. The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, in a review of the 
prevailing situation which hits hard 
at Canada, has stated that Britain's 
purchases have been narrowed down 
in recent years to more or less essen- 
tial items. In 1950 three items only, 
wheat, flour and aluminum, account- 
ed for well over half of Canadian ex- 
ports to Britain. Exports of a wide 
range of other goods have been either 
completely eliminated or cut off en- 
tirely. 

The review adds that ‘“‘the extreme 
caution which Britain has shown in 
relaxing even minor restrictions 
against dollar purchases, suggests 
that there are influences other than 
the dollar shortage at work; among 
which the strong vested interests of 
industries long sheltered from North 
American competition is no doubt an 
important one.” 

The bank agrees that strong con- 
trols were needed before the pound 
was devalued, but since then it has 
been much more difficult to under- 
stand the reason for the almost com- 
plete maintenance of the armory of 
import and exchange restrictions 
against dollar goods. The volume of 
Canadian exports in 1950 was about 
50% over 1937-39 with the increase 
entirely attributable to the sharp rise 
in exports to the U.S. At the same 
time, exports to the U.K. were less 
than two thirds of the prewar average. 

In the rest of the commonwealth, 
import and exchange restrictions also 
have been too effective for Canadian 
comfort. In 1950 the total quantity 
of exports to these countries was no 
more than half what it was in 1947. 


If it had not been for the sale of basic 
commodities, particularly wheat and 
flour, Canadian sales to the common- 
wealth would have been under the 
prewar figure. 

The loss of overseas markets cannot 
be accepted with equanimity, the re- 
view concludes. In the case of grain 
and a variety of manufactured goods 
the U.S, cannot offer an alternative 
market. Canada, it is maintained, has 
the strongest interest in continuing 
to promote efforts to free trade es- 
pecially between the sterling area 
and North America. 

* 

AID FOR AFRICA AND ASIA—A 
Canadian expert is joining the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome as part of the force of experts 
engaged in aiding undeveloped coun- 
tries to produce more food. Dr. George 
Dion, a member of the University of 
Saskatchewan soils department, is 
going to Rome to join the FAO staff 
there. His work will be of primary 
assistance to both African and Asian 
countries where the need to produce 
more food grain supplies is a matter 
of urgency. He will assist in the de- 
velopment of programs of soil map- 
ping and classification and undertake 
survey work connected with soil fer- 
tility. Increased production in these 
territories is expected by govern- 
ment experts to ease the demand 
for world supplies of wheat and other 
breadgrains. 

Dr. Dion joined the soils depart- 
ment in 1942 and later went to ihe 
Rothamsted, England, experimental 


station which did much to hike Bri- 
tish wheat production in the war 
years. He was engaged in soil xe- 
search in connection with these de- 
velopments. 

& 


PERMIT REGULATION ABOL- 
ISHED ON SOME IMPORTS—Im- 
porters of bread, biscuits and other 
food products from the U.K. need no 
longer apply to the Canadian Wheat 
Board for a special import permit. 
The delays attendant upon applica- 
tions have been the cause of consid- 
erable irritation in the past, and 
traders have welcomed release from 
what was described as an irksome 
restriction. 

The board's decision was forwarded 
to the Canadian Importers and Trad- 
ers Assn. which has been campaign- 
ing for the abolition of the permit 
regulation. Included in the exempted 
list, besides bread and biscuits, are 
rolled oats, oatmeal, oat groats, oat 
feed, oat flour, barley malt, malt 
syrup, pot barley, pearled barley, 
barley sprouts and barley feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER FLOUR 
EXPORTS DECREASE 


VANCOUVER—Exports of flour 
fiom this port in June were the small- 
est for any single month this year, 
totaling only 162,214 bbl. This com- 
pares with 285,489 bbl. in May and a 
peak of 375,378 bbl. in April. 

The reduced movement in June is 
accounted for by a general decline in 
shipments to practically all the nor- 
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mal points of clearance. Philippine 
Islands shipments were off nearly 
50%. However, the total for the first 
six months of 1951 was up to 1,512,275 
bbl, which compares with the figure 
of 2,414,799 bbl. for the whole of 1950. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2,600,000 BU. WHEAT 
EXPORTED FROM CANADA 
WINNIPEG—More than 4,410,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked for export last week. Almost 
2,600,000 bu. of this was in the form 
of wheat, with the United Kingdom, 
the only IWA buyer, taking 2,204,000 
bu. Class 2 wheat was sold to the 
Netherlands and Belg:um, which took 
352,000 and 39,000 bu. respectively. 
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WHEAT BOARD SETS 
DELIVERY QUOTAS 

WINNIPEG—The initial delivery 
quotas at all Manitoba delivery 
points will be six bushels per seeded 
acre for wheat, oats, barley and rye, 
it was announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board last week. There will 
be no delivery quota on flaxseed 
during the current crop year. 

The board stated that it now ap- 
pears producers will have more grain 
than can be delivered at country 
elevators during the fall months. in 
fact, the extent to which country 
elevator space can be provided for 
producers during this crop year will 
depend upon lake and rail transporta- 
tion for the movement of grain into 
eastern positions and rail transporta- 
tion from Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Until this transportation position 
is further clarified, the board will 
maintain relatively low delivery quo- 
tas at all country delivery points. 
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Foreign Correspondents 


ITALIAN WHEAT BUYING POLICY 
EXPLAINED—From time to time in- 
ternational grain traders have ex- 
pressed surprise at the wheat buying 
policy adopted by the Italian govern- 
ment. Italy’s International Wheat 
Agreement quota is set at 1.1 million 
metric tons, and although in the last 
two crop years the whole of the quota 
was not taken up, extensive pur- 
chases were made from Russia and 
Argentina outside the agreement. 

Guido De Marzi, the food commis- 
sioner, has now explained the reasons 
underlying this policy in a newspaper 
interview. Purchases were made out- 
side the agreement in order to broad- 
en the sources of origin in the in- 
terests of Italy’s general trade posi- 
tion and to conserve the expenditure 
of dollars, even at the cost of paying 
premium prices. During 1950-51, for 
instance, Italy paid Argentina the 
equivalent of $89 ton f.o.b. and Russia 
$90 ton f.o.b. compared with the pre- 
vailing agreement price of $72 ton 
f.o.b. 

In the crop year 1949-50 Italy failed 
to cover her quota by 745,719 tons 
and in the following year by 287,700 
tons. The hike in purchases last year 
was attributed by Mr. gt mg to 
the Korean war, and he added that 
“certainly the importing countries 
have been in a favored position, inas- 
much as they have the right to buy 
their guaranteed quantities at the 
maximum price whereas, in practice, 


they are most unlikely to have a po- 
sition in which they will be com- 
pelled to buy at the minimum price 
under the agreement.’”’ Purchases 
from Argentina in 1950-51 totaled 
498,000 tons and from Russia 224,600 
tons. 
a 


ITALIAN MILLING INDUSTRY 
DISSENSION—Reports indicate that 
there is considerable dissension with- 
in the Italian flour milling industry, 
and complaints have been made that 
one group is exerting pressure on the 
government at the expense of others. 
The allocation of government wheat 
to the mills is a particular source of 
disagreement. The Italian industry is 
reported to have a potential yearly 
capacity of 11 million metric tons, 
although the offtake is currently run- 
ning at only four million tons. Earlier 
this year, Italy bought a large quan- 
tity of flour from Canada. 


MORE HOME GROWN WHEAT IN 
BRITISH GRIST—Millers in England 
and Wales are now compelled to use 
more home grown wheat in the grist 
for bread flour as the new crop be- 
comes available. The government has 
set the new proportion at 25% with 
40% Manitoba, 10% Australian or 
American white wheat and 25% 
American wheat other than white. As 
the season progresses the propor- 
tion of indigenous wheat will be in- 


creased and the figures may reach 
as high as 40%. The extraction rate 
remains at 81% with a 744% admix- 
ture of imported flour in England and 
Wales and 12%% in Scotland. 


BRITISH BAKERS TO FIGHT NEW 
REGULATION—Because of the Brit- 
ish government's ban on the manufac- 
ture of cream, .bakers are com- 
pelled to use a_ substitute, a 
system which has been in use 
for several years. If a recommenda- 
tion of the Food Standards Commit- 
tee is adopted the substitute will have 
to be labeled “artificial,” a suggestion 
which has caused dismay in bake- 
shop circles because of the adverse 
psychological effect it might have on 
customers. The bakers’ trade associa- 
tion is to fight the proposal because 
the cream filling in use is pure and 
wholesome and is not in any way 
harmful. 
a 


SOUTH AFRICAN FORTIFICA- 
TION EXPERIMENTS—The South 
African government is conducting ex- 
periments with the object of fortify- 
ing foods with proteins for the bene- 
fit of a large section of the popula- 
tion which cannot otherwise obtain 
sufficient nutrition. This is particu- 
larly applicable to the colored popula- 
tion. One of the experiments is con- 
cerned with the mixing of protein 
yeast and buttermilk with corn meal. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS PLAN 
OCT. 28-30 CONVENTION 
LOUISVILLE — The Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. will have its 
annual convention at Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 28-30, 1951, at the Phoenix Ho- 


tel, according to an announcement 
by Charles Heitzman, Heitzman Bak- 
ery, Louisville, secretary of the 
group. 

Leslie Magee, Magee’s Bakery, 
Maysville, is convention chairman, 
and William Rains, Grocers ‘Baking 
Co., Lexington, is co-chairman 

BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


WILLIAM B. PARSHALL 
NAMED TO DURKEE POST 


CLEVELAND — Appointment of 
William B. Parshall as product man- 
ager of Durkee Elmhurst Products 
has been announced by Elmer L. 
Weber, manager of Durkee Famous 
Foods plant in Norwalk, Ohio. Mr. 
Parshall succeeds Herbert A. Rice, 
who is leaving to organize his own 
distributing business as a Durkee 
representative in northern Ohio. 

At the same time, Mr. Weber an- 
nounced the appointment of Dana S. 
Case as office manager and Nicholas 
J. Mulligan as credit manager 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS ASSN. 
CONFERENCE PLANS SET 


ATLANTA, GA. — The completed 
program for the Southern Bakers 
Assn. retail and wholesale production 
conference, to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here Sept. 16-18, has 
been announced by Wallace K. Swan- 
son and J. M. Albright, conference 
chairmen. Several changes have been 
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made in the tentative schedule pre- 
viously reported. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the 
School of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State Universi- 
ty, will exchange places with the 
university president, Dr. Doak 5S. 
Campbell. Dr. Rumsey will appear at 
10:30 a.m, Sept. 17, and Dr. Camp- 
bell. will appear at 2:15 p.m., Sept. 
18, in the spot previously assigned to 
Dr. Rumsey. 

M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., 
St. Louis, has accepted the closing 
address of the conference and will 
speak on “Your Industry and Mine” 
at 4:15 p.m. Sept. 18. 

John E. Morill, Union Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill., has accepted an in- 
vitation to replace Charles Steiger, 
J. H. Day Co., who is unable to ap- 
pear, and will discuss plant and equip- 
ment maintenance at 3:45 p.m. Sept. 
18. 

Oscar Heilman, General Mills, Inc., 
Boston, will take the place of Ralph 
Herman, also of General Mills Inc., 
on the panel on variety breads, 
scheduled at 10:45 a.m. Sept. 18. 

The topic of Charles Riley, the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, who will ap- 
pear at 2:30 p.m. Sept. 17 has been 
changed from “Controllable Cost 
Factors Affecting Bread Quality” to 
“Some Controllable Factors Affect- 
ing Bread Quality.” 

Bert Cline, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, reports that reserva- 
tions for the conference can be made 
by writing the hotels committee of 
the SBA Production Conference at 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 
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ARTHUR STOVER NEW HEAD 
OF EASTERN FEED GROUP 


NEW YORK—Arthur Stover, Per- 
kasie, Pa., was elected president of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Inc., at a meeting of the 
directors of the association held here 
July 27. He succeeds Scott Gray, 
Franklinville, N.Y. 

Edward G. Rubinoff, Vineland, N.J., 
was named first vice president, Wil- 
liam R. Conklin, Chester, N.Y., sec- 
ond vice president, and Norman 
Dailey, Narrowsburg, N.Y., third vice 
president. Austin W. Carpenter, Sher- 
burne, N.Y., was reappointed execu- 
tive director of the association. How- 
ard Benson, Sherburne, N.Y., was 
named assistant to Mr. Carpenter. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
qe really has it. Because 

we spare no effort or no 

expense to make that 


uniformity certain. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON » KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 
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APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


“Appraisers tothe Milling and Grain Trade” 
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GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO—Predictions that Can- 
ada’s effective selling position on the 
world wheat market will not be as 
strong as the continuing world need 
for bread grains suggests have been 
made in London trade circles. The 
prevailing transportation and ship- 
ping difficulties, which have bogged 
down Canadian supplies in the ele- 
vators, are cited as having an ad- 
verse effect on the Canadian ability 
to make sales to the extent neces- 
sary to move a large crop. 

The greater availability of supplies 
in Canada also leads European. ob- 
servers to believe that conditions are 
shaping up for a reduction in the 
ceiling price currently charged under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
despite the action of farmer pres- 
sure groups in campaigning for an 
increase to meet increased costs of 
production. 

The financial editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, an influential London pub- 
lication, commenting on the recent 
Anglo-Canadian pact within the IWA 
for 113 million bushels of wheat and 
flour in the crop year 1951-52, stated: 
“This is not a bulk purchase in the 
sense that all the wheat has been 
bought at a fixed price. It is under- 
stood that the price will be that cur- 
rent at the time of shipment, sub- 
ject to the limits prescribed by the 
agreement,” 

This viewpoint reflects the opinion 
of prominent grain traders in Lon- 
don, and it is bolstered by the cir- 
cumstance that the trade is to be 
allowed to retain the limited amount 
of freedom granted last year. Thus, 
importers will be allowed to obtain 
offers of cargoes from other than 
Canadian sources and put them up 
to the Ministry of Food, thus intro- 
ducing a competitive element in 
business 

Similar Views 

Other European importers have ex- 
pressed similar views, and the slow- 
er-than-usual pace of business both 
with the U.S. and Canada can be 
attributed to the feeling of the mar- 
ket that there might be a price ad- 
justment downwards. Britain and the 
other importing countries might have 
taken this evidence into account in 
framing their determined opposition 
to the attempt to add a 6¢ carrying 
charge to the prevailing IWA price. 

Trade circles in Canada are not 
in accord with views expressed in 
Europe. Observers appear certain 
that the market will hold even if 
Canada is fortunate to harvest a 
bumper crop, a fact which is by no 
means certain because the crop is 
two weeks late and there is an ever 
present danger of frost damage. Ex- 
perts have forecast, subject to weath- 
er hazards, that the crop is likely 
to exceed the 10-year average of 
387 million bushels, and a conserva- 
tive estimate puts the probable out- 
turn at 400 million bushels. Last year 
the harvest was 462 million bushels, 
but about half the crop was dam- 
aged by frost and was of low grade, 
unmillable and suitable only for feed. 

Carryover Larger 

Additionally, the carryover is esti- 
mated at 162 million bushels, well 
above last year’s figure of 113 mil- 
lion bushels. However, most of the 
surplus is suitable only for feed. 
Usually a total of 100 million bushels 
is consifered to be the safe carry- 
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U.K. Talks Down IWA Price; 
Canadian Trade Opinion Differs 


over to handle requirements between 
the start of the new crop year and 
crop availability. 

Canada’s quota under the IWA has 
been hiked to 233 million bushels 
from last year’s 221 million bushels. 
In addition, domestic requirements 
to cover milling demands, seed and 
feed ave about 155 million bushels 
and, allowing for a carryover of 100 
million bushels, the total needed 
would be 488 million bushels. A crop 
of 400 million bushels together with 
the carryover of 162 million bushels 
would bring the total availability to 
something in the region of 562 mil- 
lion bushels. Some observers consider 
that the crop will be considerably in 
excess of 400 million bushels, in which 
case the total availability will be 
correspondingly increased. 

Canadian officials foresee no diffi- 
culties in disposing of the crop both 
inside and outside the agreement. 

Points in favor of the Canadian 
contention that the market for wheat 
will still remain good enough to per- 
mit the maintenance of the present 
ceiling price include current crop 
prospects in Europe, which are not 
as satisfactory as they might be in 
view of the adverse weather experi- 
enced last fall and winter. The U.K., 
Holland, Belgium, France and Italy 
all report reduced yields, while even 
Sweden, hitherto considered as self- 
sufficient, is reported to be about 
to join the list of importing nations. 
Germany, Portugal and, to a certain 
extent, Spain all report a satisfac- 
tory position, however, while reports 
from Russia and the eastern Euro- 
pean satellites have been more than 
optimistic. 

The proposals for a new attempt 
to form an inter European grain pact 
on the lines of the IWA might in- 
crease the force of Communist com- 
petition in the market. 


Australian Situation 

The Australian export situation is 
not as healthy as in former years. 
The crop is expected to reach about 
175 million bushels, compared with 
last year’s outturn of 183 million 
bushels. Heavy rains at sowing time, 
together with the switch from wheat 
to wool production, have reduced 
the acreage sown to wheat, and the 


loss is reported to be in the region 
of 600,000 acres. This slide is in ad- 
dition to the cutback in acreage 
cumulative over the past few years. 

Despite the lower acreage, how- 
ever, the Australian flour milling in- 
dustry has shown remarkably good 
health in the past 12 months. The 
export trade has been hiked from 
600,000 tons over the year to 800,000 
tons with sales to Britain, Europe, 
including Germany, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and the Pacific Islands pre- 
dominating. 

Some support for opinions ex- 
pressed that the price would be 
maintained was voiced by Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, speaking at a farmers’ 
conference in Sydney recently. Sir 
John declared that nothing short of 
a world wide economic breakdown 
would bring about a depression for 
the Australian wheat growers. 

The basic reason, he said, was 
that the world’s population was 
multiplying with enormous rapidity 
and food production, especially wheat, 
was not keeping pace with that 
growth. He added that the price of 
wheat would always have some rela- 
tionship to the prices of other com- 
modities and therefore it was un- 
likely to come down to anything like 
the ruling prices of the 1930's. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL COURT ISSUES 
BRAND NAME DECISION 


OKLAHOMA CITY — A federal 
court in Oklahoma City handed down 
a decision last week which will al- 
low no milling firm exclusive claim 
to the word “Mother's” when used 
as a possessive adjective in a brand 
name. 

The claim was brought to test by 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, owner of the trademark 
“Mother’s Best”. The Nebraska firm 
charged that the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. brand “Mother's Pride” 
infringed on ‘“Mother’s Best” trade 
mark rights. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERS ASKS LICENSE 

OGDEN, UTAH—The Albers Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, has applied for 
a license to do business in Ogden, 
records at the recorder’s office show. 
The application sought permission for 
operation of a grain elevator, comput- 
ing scales and weighing and measur- 
ing devices. 

















EMERGENCY SHIPMENT—An emergency shipment of Red Star Active 





Dry Yeast arrived at Grandview Airport, 20 miles south of the Kansas City 
business district, during the recent floods in that area. The disaster created 
an unprecedented demand on operating bakeries for bread, and the need 
for yeast was beyond the scope of the regular shipments of Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. The regular shipments had been moving satisfactorily despite 
the adverse conditions. 





Feed Production 
to Continue High, 
AFMA Head Says 


CHICAGO — Walter C. Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Chicago, says he 
sees nothing in the picture to prevent 
the record formula feed production 
pace established ‘n the first haif of 
1951 from being ‘maintained in the 
final six months of the year. 

The AFMA recently revealed that 
output of livestock and poultry feed 
in the first half of 1951 reached an 
all-time level, which was 9% greater 
than for the corresponding period in 
1950. (See news story on page 1 of 
the Aug. 4 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

“Estimated production of manu- 
factured feeds for all of last year was 
30 million tons,” Mr. Berger said. 
“Assuming the record run of the first 
six months will be repeated at the 
same ratio in the second half of the 
year, the total production this year 
would be more than 32.5 million tons. 

“The makings for a continued brisk 
demand for manufactured feeds is 
there. Broiler production is big. Tur- 
key production is normal. We don't 
start losing volume feed business on 
turkeys until November. There is 
some killing of turkeys going on now, 
but the birds remaining are larger 
and they eat more. A big hog crop 
also exists.” 

Mr. Berger cannot foresee any big 
advance in feed prices, because of 
ample supplies. If a sharp price rise 
does occur, it is believed livestock 
and poultry producers would curtail 
their feeding. 

Broiler producers also are watching 
the market closely, searching for signs 
of the seasonal fall slump. Around 
November and December other classes 
of meat are available, including tur- 
keys. The spring pig crop also is mov- 
ing in volume at that time. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFt——— 


GOOD TURNOUT MARKS 
BAKERS CLUB OUTING 


NEW YORK—A turnout of about 
100 members and guests marked the 
Aug. 7 outdoor meeting of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N.Y. 

Three new members, Edward E. 
Bassford, Dow-Corning Corp., Arthur 
W. Higgins, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, and George T. Perney, Prin- 
ton Corp., were elected to member- 
ship on presentation by William E. 
Derrick, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., president of the club, pre- 
sided over the business meeting. 

Prizes in class A were won by 
Frank Daniels, Lockwood Manufac- 
turing Co., and S. Lee Tanner, Harris- 
burg, Pa. In class B, the winners 
were P. H. Cass, Continental Baking 
Co., and Charles C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Co. In the “nearest to pin” 
contest on the fifth hole, Mr. Higgins, 
new member, came within one foot 
and five inches of the cup. Other 
winners were E. B. Nicolait, An- 
heuser - Busch, Inc., A. Jamieson, 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., and Howard 
Tolley, National Biscuit Co. 

The Sept. 20 outdoor meeting will 
be held at the White Beach Golf 
& Country Club, Haworth, N. J. All 
members were also urged to attend 
the outing of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, to be held at the Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 7-9, 
when the Lee Marshall Cup tourna- 
ment will be held. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 11) 


were about 5¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions were good. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
125% but averaged 56%, compared 
with 128% a week earlier and 18% 
a year ago. Sales were divided 54% 
to family buyers and 46% to bakers. 
Operations ranged to 100% and av- 
eraged 80%, compared with 78% a 
week ago and 79% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, Aug. 11: car- 
lots, family short patent $6.30@7.45, 
standard patent $6.05@7.15; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.95@6.07, 
standard patent $5.80@5.92, straight 
grade $5.75@5.87; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand continued quite 
good last week, sales averaging 75 
to 80% of capacity, with bakers flour 
predominating. Some buyers covered 
part of their needs for 120 days. 
Running time was three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged, except clears 
were about 10¢ sack lower. Quota- 
tions Aug. 11: extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@6.90; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched $5@ 
5.10, delivered Texas common points. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales last week 
dropped back to 44% of five-day ca- 
pacity from 71% the previous week, 
but a sharp upswing in business was 
indicated early this week as prices 
on high gluten and whole wheat 
flours were dropped sharply and quo- 
tations on other types were trimmed 
moderately. 

Interest was wide, and some fair- 
sized bookings were reported at the 
new levels, which went into effect 
Aug. 13. High glutens were down 
20@25¢ sack from the previous week 
and whole wheat a similar amount. 
The reductions were made possible 
by a reduction in premiums for high 
protein wheat brought about by 
prospects for plentiful supplies of this 
wheat in the new crop now being 
harvested. 

Bookings of up to 5,000 sacks and 
in some cases larger were reported, 
and it appeared that buyers were on 
the verge of some steady buying. 

The reduction in over-all crop pros- 
pects reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week was 
the underlying stimulus to buying. 
Business last week, preceding issu- 
ance of the crop report, was very 
routine. Family flour sales were 
slack, with prices unchanged and 
buyers well booked ahead. 

Operations at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 93% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week 
and 106% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 89% 
of capacity, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week and down from the 97% 
recorded a year earlier. Shipments 
from all spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 92% of capacity, compared with 
95% the preceding week. 

Quotations Aug. 13: standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.10, short patent $6@6.20, 


high gluten $6.25@6.55, established 
brands of family flour enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clear $5.70@6, whole 
wheat $5.65@5.95. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Interest 
in flour purchases was reported slow 
by interior mills, with inquiry light 
and backlogs of orders being steadily 
reduced. Production averaged 87% of 
capacity, unchanged from the previ- 
ous week and below the 92% figure 
reported for the comparable week a 
year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states sales of- 
fices of flour mills rang up a rather 
good volume of business last week, 
with new bookings ranging well above 
150% of mill capacity. 

The flour sold was predominantly 
southwest patent, taken by “A” and 
“B” accounts—larger wholesale bak- 
ers and national bakery accounts. It 
was estimated that more than two 
million sacks of hard winters were 
sold during the period and central 
states millers got a fair share of 
the business. 

There virtually was no interest 
in spring wheat flour, as consumers 
waited for the new crop, which theo- 
retically could bring lower prices. 
Some spring wheat millers were hard 
put to keep their plants operating. 

Family flour trade was quiet, and 
observers say it bids well to stay 
that way for some time to come, 
since large takers are almost solid- 
ly booked ahead for 120 days. Last 
week’s business was comprised of 


fill-in orders by small volume out- 
lets. Prices were unchanged. 

Soft wheat flour sales were not 
up to the week before, when a large 
volume of cake flour was put on the 
books. However, business was said 
to be about normal for this time of 
year and a few large sales were made, 
mostly of cracker flour. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.07, standard $5.80@5.96, 
clear $5.53@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.70@5.84, 95% patent $5.60@5.74, 
clear $4.86@5.14; family flour $7.90; 
soft winter short $6.72@6.77, stand- 
ard $5.40@6.02, clear $5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
satisfactory volume of new sales last 
week, although in no way normal 
for this time of the year. Shipping 
directions were good, and as a re- 
sult mill running time has also been 
good. Demand for clears remains 
active. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
ported that most of the week brought 
only small volume sales for prompt 
to 60-day shipment. However, on 
Aug. 8 hard wheat millers indicated 
a decided increase in sales to both 
chain buyers and a good many inde- 
pendent plants for 120-day shipment. 
Mills stated that the buying was not 
general by any means but that it 
was a great improvement over the 
previous two weeks. Soft wheat mills 
did not participate to any large ex- 
tent in the business since previously 
cracker and cake flour buyers had 
been rather free purchasers. Prices 
of bakery flour were about 15¢ sack 
under the previous week. Clears and 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


o———— Exporting countries 
United States* 


Guaranteed 
purch., bu 
,023 


Importing 
countries 
Austria 1l 4 
Belgium 20,209 11 
} ‘ 


Wheat Flour 
9 a0 
0 
Bolivia 7 
Brazil 

Ceylon 

Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Denmark . 

Dom. Republict 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Germany 

Greece 
Guatemala 
Haitit 
Honduras 
Iceland 

Israel 

India 

Indonesia 
Ireland 

Italy 

Japan .. 
Lebanont 
Liberia‘ 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama? 

Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden ° 
Switzerland 

Un. of 8. Africa 
u. K 

Venezuela 


§80,917 13,865 


Total 12,595 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance 


through 
filled 


*Sales confirmed by CC \ug 


through Aug 51 (luotas 


"Quota filled 


- Tota! sales, 1,000 bu.——————_.. 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
49 . ° eee 349 

$65 1 620 

185 67 

1,448 
204 


"1,493 


13,891 
34,661 
255,149 
08,689 486,582 


1951 ‘ouncil 


low grades were somewhat on the 
draggy side, with prices about even 
with the previous week after an ad- 
vance during the week of 10¢. Ship- 
ping directions were better and mill 
operations steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 11: 
family top soft patent $6.60, ordi- 
nary $5.80, top hard $7.60, ordinary 
$5.75; bakers soft winter short patent 
$6.50, cake $6.50, pastry $5.45, soft 
straights $5.60, clears $5.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.70, clears $5.45; spring 
short patent $6.15, standard $6.05, 
clear $5.80, low protein clears $5.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
last week were somewhat higher than 
the previous week, and mills report- 
ed some good inquiries from buyers 
that have been out of the market 
for any substantial amounts for some 
time. 

Mills reported direction business 
was better last week than for some 
time in the past. Local area bakers 
were fair takers of immediate ship- 
ment flour, but were extremely cau- 
tious on any later date bookings. 
Industrial unrest struck this area 
last week, and this had its effect 
on the retail bakery outlets. Bakeries 
with retail truck sales were stating 
that there has been a_ noticeable 
drop in sales the past few weeks, 
no doubt due to the vacation period. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring fam- 
ily $8@8.10, high gluten $7.05@7.12, 
short patent $6.50@6.55, standard 
$6.40@6.45, first clears $6.40@6.45; 
hard winter standards $6.20@6.24, 
first clears $5.90@5.94; soft winter 
short patents $6.20@6.25, straights 
$6.05@6.10, first clears $5.40@5.45. 

New York: The trade last week 
continued the waiting policy that 
has been characteristic for many 
weeks. Declines in high protein wheat 
premiums convinced buyers that sub- 
stantial reductions are coming and 
that the differential between stand- 
ard patents and high glutens may 
drop sharply at any moment. There- 
fore, business in spring wheat grades 
is practically at a standstill. 

Southwestern sales to two large 
chains and some independents were 
made early in the week, but the 
smaller bakers and jobbers confined 
their purchases to scattered cars. 
The total volume of Kansas flours 
purchased thus far this season has 
been extremely disappointing. 

Soft wheat prices continued very 
firm as arrivals of wheat were light 
and quickly absorbed. A light turn- 
over of flours to the matzoth trade 
was reported, but the bulk of this 
trade covered a week ago. 

Prices were fairly steady. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring high 
glutens $7@7.09, standard patents 
$6.35 @6.44, clears $6.20@6.38; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.34, 
standard patents $6.05@6.14; high 
ratio soft winters $6.40@7.50, 
straights $5.50@6.25. 

Boston: Local flour prices bounced 
around considerably last week. Price 
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moves seemed to fluctuate as speedily 
as buyers changed positions. Springs 
dropped as much as 6¢ early in the 
week but some fairly active in- 
quiries enabled that flour to regain 
all of the early decline. They fin- 
ished unchanged to 5¢ lower with a 
slight narrowing of existing ranges 
on the top grades. Hard winters fluc- 
tuated in a wide range and finally 
closed about 8¢ lower. Soft wheat 
flours moved widely and finished 10¢ 
lower to 20¢ higher. 

Dealers interested in spring wheat 
flour appeared to be stil holding off 
awaiting the movement of the spring 
wheat crop. Buying of this grade was 
generally for immediate shipment. 
For southwestern and soft wheat 
flours, sales were reported in much 
greater volume with coverage in sev- 
eral instances extending to 120 days. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring 
patents $6.52@6.60, standards 
@6.50, high gluten $6.67@7.17, 
clears $6.32@6.47; hard winter 
patents $6.27@6.38, standards $6.08 
@6.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.47; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@6.02; high ratio $6.42@7.52, 
family $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours were good 
here last week. Cracker firms bought 
soft wheat pastry flours to replen- 
ish stocks, and commitments were 
made for 120 days. Hard Kansas 
bakers patents also sold in large 
amounts. Price discounts were not 
usual, and prices stabilized in soft 
winter and hard Kansas flours. Re- 
tail and wholesale bakers bought 
moderately of cake and pastry flours. 

Spring wheat patents sold only in 
moderate amounts over the territory. 
Interest in buying clears and glutens 
was small, although inquiries were 
better for these lines. Sales of fam- 
ily patents were small, but sales of 
flour mixes were reported large by 
grocers and jobbers, especially in the 
hot weather period. Jobbers and gro- 
cers seemed unwilling to stock fam- 
ily patents until later in the sea- 
son. Directions on all flours were 
reported fair to good. 

Quotations Aug. 11: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $5.96@6.20, 
medium patent $6.01@6. short 
patent $6.11@6.45; spring standard 
$6.32@6.56, medium patent $6.37@ 
6.60, short patent $6.42@6.64; clears 
$6.19@6.28; high gluten $6.99@7.16; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.77 
@8.10, other brands $6.45@6.85; 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@7.20; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.25 @6.32. 

Philadelphia: The withdrawal of 
mil] discounts on early shipment flour 
is believed responsible for a slight 
acceleration in demand for the com- 
modity in this area, but thus far the 
increase has been of insufficient 
proportions to revise the over-all 
character of dealings so that the 
predominant feature continues to be 
dullness 


short 
$6.42 

first 
short 
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Cancellation of the discount, which 
had been in effect for a number of 
weeks, apparently contained a bull- 
ish implication for a segment of the 
bakery trade. At any rate, they be- 
gan showing a new interest in pro- 
ceedings soon after it was announced. 

The discontinuance also had the 
effect of imparting a steadier under- 
tone to the market here and prices 


for the list as a whole were un- 
changed to 10¢ sack higher than 
the comparable levels of a week 


earlier. Pacing the advancing group 
were spring family and high gluten, 
reflecting a protein consideration. 
Mill representatives are offering no 
explanation for the steadiness, but 
they are making predictions that or- 
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dering will expand before very long 
because under the discount arrange- 
ment the average baker took only 
the amount required for nearby pro- 
duction needs. As a result, stocks 
are very limited at a time when it 
is customary to build up supplies. 

The interruption of the cease-fire 
talks in Korea proved a negligible 
factor from a market standpoint 
since it had been expected that there 
would be delays in the proceedings, 
but there was considerable concern 
over the wheat outlook in view of 
the setbacks from the weather and 
the slowness of grain marketing by 
farmers. Another factor in the pic- 
ture is the extension of the weak- 
ness in millfeeds. 

Some observers say that bakers 
are not likely to indulge in their 
usual late-summer replenishment pro- 
grams until after the Labor Day 
holiday because they want some as- 
surance that retail sales will ex- 
pand before they build up stocks. 
Right now turnover of baked goods 
is about the lowest of the year. 

Quotations Aug. 11: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.60, first clear $6.30@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $5.35@5.65. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour inquiries con- 
tinued quite brisk last week and were 
for 120-day shipment. However, the 
actual volume of sales represented 
only a fair percentage of the in- 
quiries. Sales activity centered most- 
ly on hard winters with Texas, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma mills participat- 
ing. 

There was much less activity in 
northern springs as buyers were ap- 
parently satisfied to await the heavi- 
er harvest movement. Soft winters 
were likewise quiet, with cake and 
cookie bakers showing only moderate 
interest in 120-day purchases; in fact, 
a few buyers were still adhering to 
a 30-day booking period. Cake flour 
sales continued rather slow, with 
little interest being displayed for 
other than monthly sequirements. 
Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement, with stocks on hand 
showing only a slight decline. Export 
flour sales were limited. The Nether- 
lands is inquiring regularly, but the 
price basis is unacceptable to mills. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Aug. 11: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.65@5.85, first clear $4.85@ 
5.10; spring baker short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard $6.05@6.30, first 
clear $5.95@6.25, high gluten $6.55 
@6.80; soft wheat short patent $5.85 
@6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, first clear 
$4.55@4.85, high ratio cake $6.10@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7, 
pastry $6.15@6.25; basis all rail; 
shipments by barge from Minneap- 
olis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The domestic market re- 
mained dormant last week and little 
change was noted in the grind during 
the week. All millers indicated that 
their production is continuing at 50% 
of capacity or less, and they cannot 
see any improvement in the offing, 
except in the form of “windfall” 
orders from the army or other gov- 
ernment agencies. Two mills on the 
Coast recently participated in a little 
army business, but for the most part 
the trade is dormant and domestic 
business is the same way. Prices were 
unchanged last week. Family patent 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





























Chicago Mpls. Kans, City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
Reetas. GH kan s ovdc sss cteeee $ - $6.55@7.65 $. @. $...@. $8.00@8.10 
Spring top patent .............. 5,90@6.07 @. DP wow ob SF wee * : 
Spring high gluten ............ : ae . 6.25 @6.55 ro @. 7.05@7.12 
ee, ah Eee Tee week oov@.: 6.00@6.20 ...@. @6.15 6.50@6.55 
Spring standard 5.80@5.96 5.90@6.10 @. -@6.05 6.40@6.45 
Spring first clear 6.53@56.80 5.70@6.00 a 6.40@6.45 
Hard winter family --. @7.90 a 6.50@7.55 ono @ oss 
Hard winter short 5.70@ 5.84 @ 5.70@ 5.80 ++@.- 
Hard winter standard 5.60@5.74 -@. 5.60 @5.70 @6.70 6.20@6.24 
Hard winter first clear 4.86@56.14 a 4.55@ 4.90 -@5.45 5.90@5.94 
Soft winter family .@ a -@. . @6.60 ++ -@ 
Soft winter short patent 6.72 @6.77 .@ 7.00 @ 7.50 @6.50 6.20@ 
Soft winter standard 5.40@ 6.02 a“ . @.. -+-@... 
Soft winter straight -@. a 5 @5.60 6056@6.10 
Soft winter first clear -@5.90 ...@ @. -@5.15 8:40@6.45 
Bipe Tae, “WROD sia s veces cn isnvee --.-@495 4.80@5,10 a @5.38 5.50@5.53 
sk eer °.75@4.25 3.80@4.10 a @4i.38 4.456@4,48 
Semolina, standard, bulk --.@5.97 5.80@5.85 a @6.38 6,.85@6.90 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Getta. Ge. so 6 ania cdsesat eS ° $7.85@8.10 § a. 7.77@8.10 §...@... 
Spring high gluten 7.00@7.09 7.06@7.15 6 17 ee 
Spring short ---@... 650@6.60 6 6 @. 
Spring standard 6.35@6.44 6.40@6.50 6 a. 
Spring first clear 6.20@6.38 6.30@6.40 6 @. 
Hard winter short 6.25@6.34 6.20@6.30 6 a 
Hard winter standard 6.05@6.14 6.10@6.20 6.08@6.18 @. 
Soft winter family .......... sse@ @. “8.22 @. 
Soft winter straight Ay 5.50@6.25 @. 5.562@6.02 -@ 
Soft winter standard ............ ++-@... 5.35@5.65 ...@ -.@. a 
Rye flour, white 5.25@5.44 5.40@5.60 a 5.34@5.60 @. 
Rye flour, dark ....... : ade . svr@. “a 4.59@ 4.80 @. 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.41@6.51 @. a @6.37 @. 
Seattle Angeles Toronto *Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@7.30 $...@... Spring top patent . 8... @11.60 $11.05@11.55 
Bluestem ........ @6.32. ... Spring second patent. ...@11.10 10.55@11.05 
Bakery grades @6.49 ... Spring first clear @ 10,00 a 
PRESET | occtdecacce -»-@6.09 ...@... 


*In cottons, Fort William bast 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran . $56.20@56.50 §....@51.50 
Hard winter bran .. cece @ cave cvee® weve 
Soft winter bran --@ a 
Standard midds.* 58.50 @59.50 @ 53.50 
Flour midds.t 67.00 @ 68.00 . 260.00 
Red dog . 68.50@ 69.00 - ++» @62.50 

Buffalo Philadelphia 


Spring bran ‘. 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


. $56.00@57.50 ¢§ . @ 62.00 
60,00 @ 61.50 @ 67.00 
67.00 @ 68.00 .-@ 
67.00 @68.00 @ 76.00 


Spring bran 


Kansas City 


$ 
49.75 


54.25 


a 
@ 50.50 
a 
@ 55.00 
a 


Boston 


$61.00 
66.00 


8h 
$ 
68.00 


Taree 2c cisine .. $....@63,.00 
{Winnipeg . 53.00@58.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. (Ft. William basis 


@ 61.50 
@ 67.00 
a 

a 

orts 


@69.00 
@ 63.00 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
a $ a 
a a 
@ 51.50 @ 58.00 
.@ 
@ 57.50 @ 64.00 
@. a 
Pittsburgh Atianta 
$59.20@ 60.75 $ a 
62.70@ 66.50 a 


66.20 @67.70 

72.10@74.70 
Middlings 
$....@70.00 
58.00@64.00 


i 
a 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
d the corresponding date.eof a year ago 


of Trade in bushels (0060's omitted) on Aug. 4, an 








-—Wheat—, jorn——. -~——Oats——. 
1961 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Baltimore 5,137 5,553 800 317 i9 100 
Boston 1,313 
Buffalo 3.949 ,873 1,284 
Chicago 8,099 801 2,785 
Duluth _ 26,832 602 3,121 
Enid gakeees 32,692 os 
Ft. Worth . - 11,1456 84 126 227 
Galveston .... 1,381 
Hutchinson .... - 16,442 
Indianapolis a> aoe 1,159 577 120 94 
Kansas City . ; ° 24,312 1,848 3,052 31 93 
Milwaukee ........... 65 1,649 2,112 23 3 
Minneapolis ......... 10,445 6,033 5,612 3,642 3,902 
New Orleans .... 1,350 429 457 ‘ 2 
New York ooee . 2,290 286 507 2 7 
Afloat ovee oe ae 
Omaha .. vos 10,876 3,510 7,247 50 30 
Peoria .... ° » 992 975 59 94 
Philadelphia .... 2,288 735 149 108 
Sioux City . 66 1,032 644 29 
St. Joseph .. oe 4,645 1.145 826 104 395 
St. Louis . 5,584 259 1,129 32 23 
Wichita. egress) See 
Lakes .. vecoee 262 176 
Canals . bape 87 
Totals ws Sine - 185,100 207,657 32,610 38,714 16,245 12,505 











-—Rye—. -—-Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
98 134 a9 164 
256 89 2.178 
1,619 4,827 164 
6 200 8,037 
i 12 20 13 

95 
13 5 wm 
3 65 2 35 
2.700 1,415 
236 133 5,811 4,632 
i 1s 92té«D 
23 3 47 58 
1 2 32 43 
19 2 
4 16 17 s 
37 36 


2,320 


5,500 19,309 16,787 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
_ r Chicago -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. May Sept Dec. Mar. Dec. May Sept. Dec 
Aug. 6 33° 23 242% 234% 235% 343% 349% 
Aug. 7 5 243% 35% 236% 345 350 
Aug. 8 236% 236% 346% 3650 
Aug. 9 235% 236 348% 361 
Aug. 10 235% 236 349 362 
Aug. 11 236% %237% 349 352 
r 
is Chicago 
Sept Dec Sept. 
Aug. 6 157% 1606 79% 
Aug. 7 160% 161% 50% 
Aug. 8 161% 163 20% 
Aug. 9 161 1624 81 
Aug. 10 162 163% 80% 
Aug. 11. 162% 164% 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31,52: 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. A 
| 8 9 10 
$1.53 $1.53 $1.53 $1.53 
os ae 1.46 1.46 1.46 
GONS nce scc+s B48 1.41 1.41 1.41 
East Coast ... 1.43 1.43 1.43 1.48 
West Coast .. 1.31 1.31 1.31 1.29 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, 52: 
Au 


Gulf* .... 
Gulfft .... 


. Aug 
10 
Guit* . e 55 55 55 
Gulft i 5 
GulfZ ......-.- 
East Coast .. 
West Coast .. 
*Guif to all of 
Middie East, all of 
islands. 
+Guif to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulif to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Europe, Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 





$7.30, bluestem $6.32, bakery $6.49, 
pastry $6.09. 

Portland: Flour bookings improved 
in the Pacific Northwest, with do- 
mestic buyers showing more of an 
inclination to take hold. The de- 
cline in wheat prices at the close 
of the week did not provide any in- 
centive for heavy purchases but did 
bring prices more in line with buy- 
ers’ ideas. It is anticipated that with 
the crops now in the bag and prices 
at lower levels, substantial buying 
should result. Export bookings, how- 
ever, show no increase other than 
some additional army takings. Mill 
production has stepped up in the last 
couple of weeks. 

Quotations Aug. 11: high gluten 
$6.56, all Montana $6.42, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.23, bluestem bakers 
$6.19, cake $7.13, pastry $6.22, pie 
$5.80, whole wheat 100% $6.06, gra- 
ham $5.77, cracked wheat $5.82. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Following vaca- 
tion closedowns in July, those eastern 
Canadian mills involved are work- 
ing to catch up with the backlog 
of business for the domestic mar- 
ket. Once this is cleared, however, 
they may be faced with the neces- 
sity of cutting production unless the 
U.K. comes into the market. Some 
business has been written for other 
outlets, and Trinidad is calling for 
tenders for September shipment. 

A report from London indicating 
that the trade held the opinion that 
countries paying the 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge on current business will do 
so without prejudice and subject to 
the final decision of the council led to 
hopes that at last the U.K. would 
make a start in taking up ship- 
ments under thé 350,000-ton flour 
deal recently negotiated. However, 
Canadian officials have not confirmed 
that the charge would be refunded 
in the event of a decision adverse 
to the exporters. Any concession by 
the Canadians, of course, might be 
construed as a climb down, and it 
may be for this reason that officials 
cling to the position that any deals 
must include the 6¢ bu. in the charge. 
The result is a stalemate. 

In the meantime, a source in close 
touch with British opinion has ex- 
pressed the view that there is no 
urgency for extensive purchases to 
be made before October because the 
stockpiling program carried out last 
summer has hiked inventories. 

Good amounts continue to go to 
domestic markets. Quotations Aug. 
11: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 
bbl., bakers $11 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
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quiet as a result of the differential 
in wheat prices due to a heavy ex- 
port demand. Biscuit manufattirérs, 
who usually contract for their re- 
quirements at this time, are holding 
off until the market is more set- 
tled. Quotations Aug. 11: export 
$4.80@5 per 100 lb. export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal or Halifax. 

The large export demand for win- 
ter wheat combined with farmers’ 
reluctance to market their production 
in the hope of even higher prices is 
causing concern to domestic buyers, 
who feel that they are unable to 
meet the competition and sell flour at 
prices in line with spring wheat 
flours. Quotations Aug. 11: $1.90@ 
2.06 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Of the 403,200 bbl. of 
Canadian flour worked for export 
last week, only 16,800 bbl. were des- 
tined for Class 2 countries, includ- 
ing Siam, Colombia and Tangier. 
IWA countries, which took the re- 
maining 386,400 bbl., included Vene- 
zuela, Costa Rica, Cuba, Netherlands 
Antilles, El Salvador and Peru. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate, and stocks 
on hand are sufficient to take care 
of all buying orders. Quotations Aug. 
11: top patent springs for delivery 
between Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.05 @ 11.55, 
second patents $10.55@11.05, second 
patents to bakers $9.95@10.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Standard bran and 
standard middlings advanced $1@2 
in the past week, while flour middlings 
and red dog declined a similar amount. 
Nearby demand for bran was brisk, 
and offerings were somewhat scarce. 
Quotations: bran $51.50, standard 
midds. $53.50, flour midds. $60, red 
dog $62.50. 

Duluth: Demand was light last 
week, the trend was unchanged, and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
Pure bran $49.00@50.00, standard 
bran $48.50@49.50, standard midds. 
$55.00@56.00, flour midds. $61.00@ 
62.00, mixed feeds $56.00@57.00, red 
dog $66.00 @67.00. 

Chicago: A sharp rally in millfeed 
prices, propelled by a booming mill- 
feed demand from the Southwest, oc- 
curred in Chicago during the week 
ending Aug. 11. Demand in the South- 
west stemmed from dryness in that 
area and drouth conditions in Texas. 
The run-up in prices, ranging $3.50@ 
4.50, also was aided by the fact that 
inventories had been kept low dur- 
ing a period of price easiness last- 
ing for several weeks, and buying 
was general when firmness developed. 
Quotations Aug. 13: bran $56.20@ 
56.50, standard midds. $58.50@59.50, 
flour midds. $67@68, red dog $68.50 
@69. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
last week was good, with ample of- 
ferings. No pressure on feed. Bran 
$51.50, shorts $57.50, St. Louis. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
especially for nearby shipment, 
broadened considerably at Kansas 
City during the week. Offerings 
were fair to good but not sufficient 
to satisfy nearby interest. Inquiry 
was general. Quotations Aug. 13: 
Bran $49.75@50.50, shorts $54.25@ 
55.00. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts about 
unchanged. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $47.50 
@48, gray shorts $53.50@54. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices gained 
strength last week with bran clos- 
ing the period $3 ton higher and 


shorts up $2.50. Demand was strong 
from mixers of the area, and mills 
were able to dispose of all offerings. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: Bran 
$49@ 49.50, shorts $53.50@54. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
stronger last week, with prices sharp- 
ly higher. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 11: Bran $49@49.75, shorts 
$54.50@55. Bran advanced $2.50@ 
2.75 ton and shorts $4@4.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Aug. 11: 
bran $58, gray shorts $64, delivered 
Texas common points; $2@3 higher 
on bran and $4 up on shorts, com- 
pared with the week previous. De- 
mand was improved, while offerings 
were somewhat less plentiful. 

Oklahoma City: Prices on millfeeds 
closed $3 higher on bran and %3 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran .$51.80@52.80, millrun 
$54.20@55.20, shorts $56.50@57.40. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Buffalo: Demand started slacken- 
ing off early last week and was down 
considerably from what it was in 
previous weeks. Brokers were wary 
of committing themselves far ahead. 
Production of millfeeds last week 
was at a better rate due to the in- 
creased production of flour. With 
early grains being harvested, feed 
users are turning toward their own 
local supplies as against the mill- 
feeds. Mixing plants also reported a 
drop in demand. Quotations were 
lower the past week as buyers were 
holding off, taking only immediate 
needs. Quotations: standard bran $56 
@57.50, standard midds. $60@61.50, 
flour midds. $67 @68, red dog $67@68. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continues to feature a soft 
undertone. Reports in the trade in- 
dicate that because of steady out- 
put supplies are mounting at a time 
when there is but little demand 
There are rumors of some consumers 
turning to damaged wheat as a sub- 
stitute for offal because it costs less. 
The Aug. 11 list of quotations shows 
bran at $62, a reduction of $2 from 
the previous week, while standard 
middlings underwent a $3 downward 
revision to $67, and red dog slipped 
31 to $76. 

Boston: Millfeeds were again in- 
active on the local market, with only 
trading confined to small lots for 
immediate needs. It was the general 
opinion among leaders of the trade 
that private inventories were quite 
low. Despite this buyers were operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quota- 
tions were generally lower. Quota- 
tions Aug. 11: Standard bran $61@ 
61.50, midds. $66@67, mixed feeds 
$67. 

Pittsburgh: Sale of millfeeds was 
good last week and increased when 
prices continued to advance Offer- 
ings in all lines were plentiful. Re- 
tail buyers bought to cover needs in 
anticipation of further price ad- 
vances, but wholesalers bought cau- 
tiously to cover at most 30 days 
ahead. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $59.20@60.75, standard 
midds. $62.70@66.50, flour midds. 
$66.20 @67.70, red dog $72.10@74.70. 

New Orleans: The strengthening 
of the market last week brought out 
increased interest on the part of mix- 
ers and jobbers and inquiries were 
far in excess of offerings. Bran and 
shorts advanced $3 ton and demand 
was good, but offerings declined in 
proportion. Bran $59@59.75, shorts 
$63 @ 64.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed situation con- 
tinued tight last week, but supplies 
were more available than they have 
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been for the past several weeks. 
There was no particular weakening 
in price, but it began to be appar- 
ent that formula feed manufactur- 
ers have changed their formulas and 
now need less mill offal than they 
did. As a result, demand has been 
cut down and the limited amount of 
feed that is available, due to severe- 
ly curtailed flour production in this 
area, is able to stretch further. Also, 
limited amounts of Canadian bran 
have helped to alleviate the supply 
situation. Prices were nominal at $61 
@62 for August shipment to Pacific 
Northwest common points; $2 cheap- 
er for September. 

Portland: Mill run $60, middlings 
$66 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
even with supply and mills moving 
everything they have without pres- 
sure. Plants are working to capa- 
city, 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, and bookings run into Sept- 
ember. Quotations: Red bran and 
millrun $60.00, midds. $65.00. To-Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $69.00, 
midds. $74.00. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $69.50, midds. 
$74.50, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Although de- 
mand continues at a good level, sup- 
plies are limited with a resulting 
strengthening in the price level. 
When the U.K. comes into the flour 
market, increased supplies may af- 
ford some relief to the high prices 
now prevailing. Quotations Aug. 9: 
Bran $63.00, shorts $69.00, midds 
$70.00, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continue in keen demand, with the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
going to eastern Canada. Supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$53@58, shorts $58@63, midds. $58 
@64; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators $3 extra. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Demand remains slow, 
with prices unchanged from a week 
earlier. Quotations: pure white rye 
$4.80@5.10, medium rye $4.60@4.90, 
dark rye $3.80@4.10. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week kept pace with previous weeks 
as mills reported good volume. Local 
area bakers were good takers, and 
it was understood some eastern busi- 
ness was consummated that meas- 
ured into good volume. This latter 
was mostly for deferred shipment. 
Retail bakers reported continued good 
demand for rye baked goods. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.50@5.53, medium 
rye $5.30@5.33, dark rye $4.45@4.48. 

New York: Even substantial price 
reductions failed to draw rye flour 
business, and sales were light. Pure 
white patents $5.25@5.44. 

Pittsburgh: With rye flour prices 
down, some buying of one and two 
cars resulted last week. Jobbers and 
bakers participated in a small way. 
No large buying resulted, only mod- 
erate amounts being sold. Commit- 
ments were largely for 30 to 60 days. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye No. 1 $5.34@5.60, 
medium $5.06@5.30, dark $4.59@4.80, 
blended $6.50@6.68, rye meal $4.81 
@5.05. 

Chicago: With new crop rye mov- 
ing to market, it would not be un- 
usual to see some heavy bookings of 
rye flour, but such was not the case 
in the Chicago area last week. Bak- 
ers’ price ideas were about 25¢ be- 
low mill limits, it was said, and sales 
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BAY STATE SALES CONFERENCE—The most success- 
ful meeting in the 52-year history of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was the verdict of Paul T. Roth- 
well, president, Boston, following the general sales confer- 
ence of the firm at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


August 4-5. George E. Kelley, 


surer, Winona; Paul T. Rothwell, 


Winona, new general 
manager and sales manager of Bay State, presided at the 
conference. All officers of the firm, the sales force and all 
the department heads were present, making the meeting 
the largest in the firm’s history. Pictured above at the 
conference are: left to right, seated, E. F. Heberling, 
secretary and assistant sales manager (western division), 
Winona; M. A. Laberee, vice president and assistant trea- 
president, 
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Cincinnati; 
Boston; 






George E. Kelley, general manager and sales manager, 
Winona, and R. R. Brotherton, production manager, Win- 
ona; first row, N. G. Anderson, Chicago; W. B. Bailey, 
Peoria; C. R. Fassler, assistant sales manager (eastern 
division), Boston; R. F. Burck, Milwaukee; H. L. Walkup, 
Charleston, W. Va.; S. B. Millenson, Philadelphia; W. J. 
Hohaus, Winona; Francis M. Franco, New York; F. A. 
Herzog, Winona; R. C. Edelmann, Detroit, and E. A. Stone, 
Boston; second row, G. A. Rublein, Detroit; R. E. Mc- 
Cormick, chief chemist, Winona; C. A. Weimer, Green 
Bay, Wis.; R. E. Henchal, Winsted, Conn.; D. F. Flynn, 
Milford, Mass.; J. H. Gibbs, Pittsburgh; Frank J. Allen, 
auditor, Winona; E. M. Allen, Winona; Paul B. Miner, 
A. P. Doerer, 
Rothwell, assistant to the president, Boston. 


Baltimore, and Bernard J. 





were negligible. Quotations Aug. 11: 
white patent rye $4.95, medium $4.75, 
dark $3.75@4.25. 


Philadelphia: Suffering from a lack 


of buying attention, the local rye 
market has drifted a little lower. 
Bakers are unwilling to build up 
stocks at this time because of the 


higher storage charges. This means 
their purchases are confined to the 
amounts required to meet reduced 
production schedules. The Aug. 11 
quotation on rye white of $5.40@5.60 
compares with $5.45@5.75 in the pre- 
vious week. 


St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remain fair. Pure white 
$5.38, medium $5.18, dark $4.38, rye 
meal $4.88. 


Portland: 
dark $6.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand _ con- 
tinues poor with no change anticipa- 
ted until next month. Quotations 
Aug. 9: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.05; oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.10, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


White rye $7.45, pure 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, and no export 
business is indicated. Quotations 
Aug. 11: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.90@5.10 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.95@ 
6.20; all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.49 in 100-Ib. sacks, Aug. 
13; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.90 
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MOVES TO MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — George L. 
Smutny, midwestern representative of 
the Entoleter Division, Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting: Co., Inc., has 
moved from Milwaukee to Minneapo- 
lis and will continue to represent his 
company from his new address which 
is 4704 Pleasant Ave. South. His tele- 
phone number is PLeasant 9046. 


National Feed Technology School 
Assured; Fund Totals $127,000 


A national school of feed technol- 
ogy became a reality for the feed in- 
dustry last week. In rapid succession 
these events took place: 


@ The industry-wide drive for funds 
went sailing past the $125,000 mark 
that was needed to start work on the 
school at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

@ College officials, Kansas State 
architects and representatives of the 
feed industry, met in Kansas City to 
draw plans for the feed school mill 
building. 

@ Kansas State College administra- 
tors approved a curriculum for the 
feed technology course as outlined by 
the department of milling industry 
and representatives of the feed indus- 
try. Students can register this fall 
at Kansas State College and their 
freshman year program will be ar- 
ranged so that they can become 
members of the first graduating class 
in Feed Milling Technology. 


A burst of contributions in the past 
week totaling $16,200, put the school 
fund drive over the starting point 
mark. The extra push was sparked 
by the second $5,000 contribution by 
John J. Vanier, head of the Gooch 
Feed Mills, Salina and Lincoln, who 
made the added° donation to speed 
the drive so that work could begin im- 
mediately on the mill plans. 

Although the fund has passed the 
$127,000 mark the committee in 
charge of the program emphasized 
that the drive for funds was not over 
and completed. In addition to the 
cash required for the actual building, 
miscellaneous costs and incidental ex- 
penses of the establishing of the mill 
will require another $50,000 to $75,000 
over the next three years. The over- 
all goal is still $200,000 and commit- 
tee solicitors are still working to build 
up the contributions to this point. 
Meanwhile, every effort is being 





made to speed the building construc- 
tion at Kansas State College and of- 
ficials of the college are working at 
full speed to line up the courses of 
studies and provide the teaching per- 
sonnel and the other facilities neces- 
sary for the feed milling instruction 
program. A technical committee from 
the feed industry, headed by Mr. 
Vanier, is working closely with the 
K-State administrators. 

Contributions to the fund should 
be sent to Maurice Johnson, Feed 
Technology School Advisory Commit- 
tee. Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON—The Flour Millers 
Export Assn. has announced the fol- 
lowing committee assignments for 
1951-52, the first named in each 
group to serve as chairman: 

Webb-Pomerene—G. C. Whipple, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Philip F. Sherman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; V. B. Smith, 
Sperry Division, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco; Ray R. Winters, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Finance—J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; B. L. Driscoll, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; M. F. Mulroy; E. 
W. Reed, ex-officio, Flour Mills. of 
America, Inc., Kansas City. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements— 
Monroe Wellerson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. J. deWinter, Jr., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. K. Holmes, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; G. S. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York. 
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Package Differentials — George E. 
Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn.; F. E. Cowan, Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston; M. A. Irizarry, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; A. B. Marcy, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; Carl Schenker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Portland. 

Europe-Africa—Arthur W. Schlies- 
man, General Mills, Inc., New York; 
G. K. Atwood, Quaker Oats Co., New 
York; G. W. Carlton, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York; J. M. Lerche, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 

Western Hemisphere—W. J. deWin- 
tei, Jr.; R. Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York; H. D. Nelson, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; D. R. 
Touriel, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Pacific Area—H. W. Taylor, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
W. S. Allen, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Carl Schenker; V. B. 
Smith. 

Terms and Discounts—C. A. Bar- 
rows, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; R. J. Harrington, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo; H. W. 
Taylor; D. R. Touriel; R. Vogel. 

Contract—J. A. Krulfeifer, General 
Mills, Inc., New York; J. R. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL; 
George Work, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Allen Wylde, 
Novelty Mill Co., Seattle. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR SOLD 
MILWAUKEE—tThe P. C. Kamm 
Co. elevator here has been sold to 
the Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. at 
a price which revenue stamps on the 
deed indicate is approximately $125,- 
000. The elevator has a 250,000 bu. 
capacity and will give the Milwaukee 
firm terminal elevator facilities, Wes- 
ley J. LaCourt, president of the com- 
pany, said. The Kamm company will 
continue in the grain business and 
will retain its offices in the Milwau- 
kee Grain Exchange Bidg., 741 North 
Milwaukee St. 
——“BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADM DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. have de- 
clared a stock dividend of 70¢ a 
share, payable Sept. 1 to stockholders 
of record Aug. 20, according to an 
announcement by T. L. Daniels, 
president. 


———~SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 














Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

July July Aug. Aug. 
20 2 10 
Five mills ... 29,552 18,748 21,884 *22,565 
*Three mills. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 4, 1961 (000s Omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 22 ee 108 es 


Buffalo ........ 960 322 42 
BEGG civccics 391 289 o* 
Lakes ..... 168 419 
Total 1,541 699 430 42 
Previous week .. 1,464 652 706 7 
Aug. 6, 1950 ... oe s- E896 130 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 4, 
1951, and Aug. 5, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 





Canadian 
-~American— -—in bond—. 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
4, 6, 4, 5, 
1961 1950 1951 1960 
Wheat 211,748 232,307 2,074 “se 
Corn - 36,172 38,556 s8e 
Oats 17,797 13,430 289 sée 
Rye 2,421 5,674 610 = 1,036 
Barley ‘ 26,275 42 bee 
Flaxseed --» 8,718 10,189 
Joybeans .... 2,351 4,199 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Dr. and Mrs. Max Milner are the 
parents of twin daughters born Aug. 
8. He is a member of the staff of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. 

& 

Gleason M. Diser has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative 
for the animal feed department of 
the Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Co. Mr. Diser 
formerly was associated with the 
California Milling Corp. at Los 
Angeles. 

& 


Denald 8S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, left Kansas City Aug. 11 for 
Evanston, Ill., where he will spend 
a week taking a course sponsored by 
the National Institute of Commercial 
& Trade Organization Executives at 
Northwestern University. On Aug. 18 
he will fly to Minnesota where he will 
attend the annual AOM district sum- 
mer outing at St. Cloud, Minn. 

7 

Joseph Kaswan, New York flour 
broker, has left for a 10-day vacation 
in the Catskills. 


Miss Mary A. Krug, secretary, 
the Broenniman Co., New York, left 
Aug. 11 on a motor trip through 
New England and the Adirondacks. 

6 

P. C. Piper, assistant general sales 
manager of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, returned to his office Aug. 9 
following a business trip to St. Louis, 
where he spent several days work- 





Herman A. Nonnweiler 


RETIRES—Herman A. Nonnweiler, 
International Milling Co. durum de- 
partment, retired Aug. 1 at the age 
of 65. Mr. Nonnweiler got his start 
in the milling business in 1906 at the 
first U.S. durum mill, the Oakes 
(N.D.) Milling Co. Later he joined 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. and 
in 1916 he became associated with the 
Capital Milling Co. in St. Paul. He 

secretary of Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., which succeeded this firm, 
and continued with International 
when that company took over the 
Capital company. 


ing with sales representatives of 
Standard and the St. Louis area 
irade. 

& 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Chicago Aug. 9 to attend a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
board of directors of the federation. 
He remained in Chicago Aug. 10 to 
confer with his associates in the 
Chicago office of the federation. 

* 

Kermit Wagner, vice president and 
general manager, Wagner Mills, Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., visited the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. 

@ 

Edwin N. Humphrey, president of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the Oklahoma 
City headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. 

s 

W. P. Bomar, president of Bewley 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, and past 
president of Millers National Federa- 
tion, called at the offices of the 
federation in Chicago Aug. 8. He 
attended the executive committee 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the federation the next day and left 
that night for Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
where he and Mrs. Bomar are on 
vacation. 

a 

Arthur W. Fosdyke, technician, An- 
etsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, IIL, 
is in Columbus Hospital, Chicago, for 
treatment of an intestinal disturb- 
ance. Mr. Fosdyke is president of the 
Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club. 

& 

Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
in Chicago on a business trip Aug. 8. 
He visited the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller while in town. 
His next stop is Colorado. 


James G. O’Brien, since 1946 secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary of association with the exchange 
Aug. 11. Because the exchange was 
closed on that date under summer 
rules, the event was marked with a 
dinner Aug. 13. Mr. O'Brien, after 
joining the institution as a messenger, 
worked his way up through the ex- 
change, becoming assistant secretary 
about 20 years ago. 

e 

Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
short vacation with his family, which 
is spending the summer at the Moore 
cottage in Manitou, Colo. 

* 

Joseph W.. Biety of the Bakers of 
America Program staff was elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Chicago at a meeting Aug. 6. He suc- 
ceeds W. S. Kirkland of the W. S. 
Kirkland Advertising Agency who has 
been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors. 


J. M. Bland, Augusta flour broker, 
is spending a few days in Cleveland, 
Ohio, his former home, accompanied 
by Mrs. Bland and their daughter. 


Miss Dorothy McCain, Mr. Bland’s 
assistant, is vacationing at Asheville, 
N.C. 

a 

Richard Mayer, traffic department, 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor at Valier 
& Spies Milling Company offices in St. 
Louis. 

2 


William C. Steinke has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Hy- 
droflame Gas Co., Austin Minn., a 
subsidiary of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Steinke is the son 
of William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. 

2 

Fred Merrill, wheat buyer for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, was 
a visitor on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. 


Norman Elsas, chairman of the 
board of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Mrs. Elsas 
spent the weekend in Minneapolis en- 
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route to Atlanta from a business trip 
on the West Coast. 
& 

Elmer E. Kohlwes, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip 
which took him to various points in 
Minnesota. 

PR 


Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jordan have returned from a several 
weeks’ stay in Minnesota. 

e 

G. 8. Kennedy, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ar- 
rived home last week from a six- 
week vacation in Europe with his 
family. They returned by air. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CARL W. BERRY NAMED 
JEWELL MILLFEED HEAD 
KANSAS CITY—Car] W. Berry has 
been appointed manager of the mill- 
feed department of L. R. Jewell & 
Son, Kansas City, James L. Jewell 
has announced. Mr. Berry took up his 
duties Aug. 1. A graduate of the 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri in 1942, he has been with 
the Midwest Research Institute and 
with the Columbian Steel Tank Co., 

Kansas City, since that time. 





J. A. MacNair Marks Anniversary 


J. A. MacNair, 


NEW YORK—Old in years of ex- 
perience in the industry but decided- 
ly young in spirit, viewpoint and 
business acumen, J. A. MacNair 
celebrated the completion of 50 years 
in the New York Produce Exchange 
on Aug. 11. That familiar friendly 
figure saluted as “Jere” by millers 
and flour distributors from coast to 
coast, started his career in the old 
red building in lower Manhattan 
back in 1901. 

A thumb-nail sketch of a half 
century in “the trade” shows that 
a kid from Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, 
was employed by Daniel 'T. Wade on 
Aug. 11, 1901, resigned to become a 
page boy for the exchange on March 
11, 1904, advanced to pit quotations 
operator and in 1910 also became 
quotations operator on the present 
xchange boards. 

On Sept. 14, 1912, “Jere” resigned 
from the exchange to go with Bogart 
& Greenbank and became a partner 
in the present firm of H. J. Green- 
bank & Co. when it was founded in 
March, 1932. There he has remained. 

“Jere” remembering his early 
years in the exchange, has often ac- 
ted as a sage tutor to young :nen 
coming up in the flour business -nd 
his seasoned advice and sound coun- 
sel have helped many young men over 
the “rough spots” on the way up. 


left; 


Ernest Buchow 


and Mr. MacNair, 


Room 103 in “the old exchange” 
staffed by “Jere’’ MacNair, Ernest 
Buchow, his partner, and Miss Flor- 
ence Russ, has an atmosphere of 
friendly hospitality and business suc- 
cess which reflects the solid person- 
ality of its guiding hand, ‘‘Jere’’ Mac- 
Nair. 


right 


Other Interests 

Although a member of the ex- 
change since 1932 and treasurer and 
board member for the past ten years, 
all of “‘Jere’s” interests have not been 
centered in the old Produce Ex- 
change. 

Aside from his duties as an »x- 
change executive and related work 
in the industry, he has a wide range 
of outside interests. He served as 
president of the National Association 
#f Flour Distributors in 1947-48, :s 
an active executive member of che 
American Legion and a life member 
of Aurora Grata Lodge, Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons and Order of 
Eastern Star. In World War { he 
served with the 28th division :nachine 
gun battalion carrying the sank of 
battalion sgt. maj. 

To complete the record, “Jere” ‘s 
a resident of Floral Park, Long ‘s- 
land, N.Y., and has been married 
for 25 years to a lady who is his 
match for charm and personality. 
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USDA Crop Production Estimates 


Yield per acre 


Indicated 


Average Aug. 1 
1940-49 1950 1951 
Corn, all bu 33.9 37.6 7.9 
Wheat, al bu 17 16.0 
Winter, bu 1 15.9 
All spring, bu 15.7 16.0 
Durun bu 14.8 
Other spring, bu 1 4 








Wheat Crop 





(Continued from page 16) 


million bushels. The drop was due 
largely to unfavorable weather dur- 
ing July in Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and a few east north central 
states. Yield prospects improved for 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 


— Total production (in thousands) 
-——— Indicated 





July 1 Aug. 1, 

1950 1951 1951 
3,131,009 3,295,143 3,206,992 
755 1,070,132 998,286 
706,749 650,738 


363,383 347.548 
36,870 





240, 025 


42, 
1,311,651 1,465,134 





306,523 301, 009 
30,173 
6,976 
37,186 
118,772 
12,030 
101,644 106,819 
33,946 41,029 
178,567 287,010 70,064 


USDA estimated the 1951 corn crop 
at 3,027 million bushels, down 88 mil- 
lion from the July 1 forecast. The 
1950 crop totaled 3,131 million bush- 
els. In the important north central 
states, as a group, prospective pro- 
duction declined 47 million bushels 
during July. : 

The lateness of this year’s corn 
crop, particularly in the western Corn 
Belt, makes it more susceptible than 
usual to frost damage, USDA pointed 
out. 





BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
GOLF OUTING DRAWS 98 

CHICAGO—The annual golf and 
field day outing of the Chicago Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club at Rolling Green 
Country Club Aug. 7 was participated 
in by 98 members and guests. Golf, 
horseshoes, cards or just loafing pro- 
vided excellent entertainment under 
beautiful weather conditions. 

Fifty-seven men played golf, with 
top prize going to Cecil E. Sowles, 
Siml & Sowles, second prize to Frank 
Wenter, Bakers Helper, and third 
prize to Rhudy E. Bemmels, flour 
broker, all of Chicago. 

Top horseshoe pitching prize went 
to Floyd Owens, retired, International 
Milling Co., Chicago. Stanley A. 
Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc., won 
the non-participant prize. 

P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., and vice president of the club, 
presided over the outing and dinner 
meeting in the absence of Arthur W. 
Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., 
Northbrook, Ill., president, who was 
unable to attend because of illness. 
Mr. Bemmels was chairman of the 
arrangements committee, assisted by 
William Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Ward Miller, Chicago representative, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour Mills, and 
Paul Clissold, Bakers Helper. 





Rail Rate Hike 





1ued from page 11) 


OPS price officials had agreed that 
the protest should be recognized and 
approved by the price agency but had 
not pushed action. The issue was seen 
as academic up to this time since 
most all these commodities were sell- 
ing below price ceilings. 


Issue in New Light 


Now, however, the greater boost in 
freight rates puts the issue in a new 
and more urgent light. OPS price offi- 
cials in the food division started to 
speed up approval of their order re- 
scinding Interpretation 1 to the 
GCPR, but the announcement of the 
chief counsel of the agency raises 
doubt over the approval of this order. 

Here is the kernel of problem. Un- 
der provisions of the Defense Produc- 


tion Act of 1950 as amended recently 
by Congress, all sellers of other than 
agricultural commodities are permit- 
ted to obtain increases which have 
occurred since the period Jan. 1, 1950- 
June 24, 1950, through July 26, 1951, 
through higher costs. These costs in- 
clude, among other things, transpor- 
tation increases up to that time. This 
seems to mean clearly that at least 
the previous interim rate boosts of 
4% and 2% would not have to be ab- 
sorbed by sellers. 

Trade attorneys here see that the 
new provisions of the defense act 
would cover feed and flour freight 
rate increases but cannot agree on 
the application of the provision as to 
agricultural commodities whose pric- 
ing provisions are handled in another 
section of the law. 

It is intimated at OPS that there 
may be some freight rate increase 
absorption required on a selected basis 
between industries. 

In the food price division, however, 
officials are pushing their order which 
would rescind Interpretation 1 to the 
GCPR, Even the issuance of that or- 
der would not cover the latest freight 
rate boost since Interpretation 1 only 
involves the previous interim ad- 
vances. 

Absorption “Impossible” 

In the price division officials are 
aware of the uncertainty in the front 
office but declare that the freight rate 
absorption requirement for agricul- 
tural commodities and for flour, feed 
and other by-products will have to 
be revoked as a practical matter. 
They say, for example, that it would 
be utterly impossible for the grain 
trade to move producer’s grain and 
absorb a freight rate increase ef as 
much as 6% on freight originating in 
the Wheat Belt. Likewise, the impact 
of the freight rate boost would be felt 
even more severely in eastern rail ter- 
ritory, as for example, in the Indian- 
apolis market where absorption of 
increases have already been pointed 
out as a means of strangling trade in 
that market. 

The OPS front office is currently 
struggling over a new price policy to 
implement the new provisions of the 
Defense Production ack as amended 
by Congress. 

So far OPS has Bt the pro- 
visions of CPR 22, the general manu- 
facturers order, indefinitely so that 
its provisions can be aligned with 





provisions of the amended law regard- 
ing permitted cost increases. However, 
manufacturers who have previously 
filed under CPR 22 may take the new 
price levels they have calculated if 
approved by OPS. Likewise, manufac- 
turers may, if they wish, continue to 
file for price adjustments under CPR 
22, but they must apply their new 
prices under the old provisions of 
CPR 22, both as to price increases and 
decreases and cannot single out price 
advances and drop decreases that 
would be calculated. 

Another aspect of the problem is 
another provision of the new law. 
That states that cost increases per- 
mitted up to July 26, 1951, must be 
construed as reasonable by the price 
agency. This qualification seems to 
give OPS broad discretion regarding 
the freight rate boost and the absorp- 
tion requirement, sources here say. 
For example, OPS might permit sell- 
ers of feed, flour and grain to pass 
on the earlier 4% and 2% boosts but 
require absorption of the additional 
advance ordered last week 

This higher increase can be put 
into effect on freight tariffs by Aug. 
23, 1951, and there is no reason to 
believe that the carriers will fail to 
act in this matter. 


Basic Issue 

Trade attorneys here, while recog- 
nizing the July 26, 1951, cut-off date 
for cost increases, say that OPS must 
recognize a more basic issue which 
is the principle that freight rate 
charges always have been passed on 
in full by sellers to the ultimate con- 
sumer. They also argue that the price 
agency cannot by indirection override 
the ruling of the ICC in matters re- 
lating to freight rates. The ICC has 
seen fit to grant the carriers a higher 
freight rate, and OPS cannot subvert 
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that action by a freight rate absorp- 
tion requirement, attorneys here say. 

The new aspect of the problem is 
not seen as destroying the original 
contentions raised by the Berger-led 
industry groups which protested over 
the freight rate absorption require- 
ment. Those facts presented to OPS 
by this group are still seen as valid 
now as when originally presented to 
the price agency. Among other things 
this protest covered was a showing 
that it was virtually impossible for 
the grain, milling and feed industries - 
to calculate exact freight charges on 
shipments of grains or their end prod- 
ucts because of the complicated na- 
ture of the freight tariff pattern with 
its milling in transit privileges and 
the reflection of billing to any particu- 
lar lot of grain. 

OPS probably will have resolved its 
new price policy by the end of this 
week, at which time it will probably 
be revealed what it intends to do re- 
garding freight rate absorption. If 
the agency presses for continued ab- 
sorption, even in part by these in- 
dustries, it is predicted that it will 
only reopen a fight by the collective 
trades on this matter. 


All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


\<7/ f) 2 4A ; 
/He [SeCGAQANMOWM /VIUAA 





° Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


KANSAS/,,.. 


WICHITA ; KANSAS 


COMPANY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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INDIANA BAKERS HOLD 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 


INDIANAPOLIS—A discussion of 
the bakers’ part in civil defense was 
a, highlight of a business conference 
and golf party held by the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. here July 22-23. Lt. 
Fred E. Cretors, Indiana civil defense 
director, told the bakers that they 
had an important part to play in the 
civil defense program. 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary and 





























HELP WANTED 
v 














SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH OHIO 
bakers to represent large mill both spring 
and Kansas flour. Address 2971, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
mene emer v ; 
ENTOMOLOGIST-SANITARIAN, PH.D., 32— 
Desires position with milling company in 
terested in insect control and sanitation 
Set up or fit into sanitation program 
Address 2987, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BAKERY FOR SALE, RETAIL AND 
wholesale, good business in small west- 
ern city. Attractive price for quick sale. 
Present owner has other interests. Good 
opportunity for real baker. Address 2969, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 





NEW — NEVER UNCRATED: Battle 
Creek Wrapping Machine Company's 
Completely Automatic Production Line. 
Consisting of: Carton Bottom Sealer 
Liner Closure and Top Sealer - Three 
Volumetric - 2 Stage Fillers - Con- 
veyors - Top Roll Closure and Carton 
Top Sealer. What It Does: Automatically 
forms, lines and fills cartons and seals 
top. Handles any free flowing, dry ma- 
terial such as pie mix, rice, ete. Ad- 
dress 2945, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Flexoveyor Carloader, Model 
Brand new, never been used. 
ard, 20° x 26'-8", 
tached. 


PRICED RIGHT 
The William Kelly Milling Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


L-100. 
Stand- 
Motor (1 H.P.) at- 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO PURCHASE A USED BAK 

Nun Sifter manufactured by the B. PF. 
Address 2992 
Minneapolis 2, 


Gump Co., Chicago, Ll. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 
ished Minnesot 
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INDIANA ALLIEDS ELECT 


INDIANAPOLIS — Fred W. Kraft, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
was elected president of the Indiana 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. at the an- 
nual Indiana bakers’ outing here July 
22-23. Others named were William 
Leman, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Bremen, 
Ind., and George Arnold Standard 
Brands, Inc., Cincinnati, secretary- 
treasurer. 


manager of the association, was di- 
rected to revive the Indiana Bakers 
Council by having a baker in each of 
11 districts who would act for the 
industry in organizing the civil de- 
fense program. 

Searing East, Office of Price Stabil- 
ization counsel, also appeared on the 
program with an explanation of OPS 
regulations and how they affect the 
baking industry. Bernard E. Godde, 
Godde's Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, brought 
greetings from his organization. 

After a general discussion period, 
the bakers divided into retail, whole- 
sale and allied groups for talks on 
subjects affecting each segment. 

The golf party was held July 23 
and a dinner was served in the eve- 
ning. Harold West, West Baking Co., 
association president, was in charge 
of the two-day session, assisted by 
Richard Worland, Dietzen’s Bakery, 
Kokomo, vice president. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE PRICE SUPPORT 
TO AVERAGE $5 CWT. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the price support for 1951 crop 
rice will average $5 cwt. nationally, 
compared with $4.56 cwt. for 1950 
crop rice. The rate is based on 90% 
of parity as of Aug. 1. 

Loans and purchase agreements 
may be obtained by producers in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Missouri and Texas 
through Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration county committees. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHELLMAR DIVIDEND 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Direc- 
tors of Shellmar Products Corp. have 
declared regular quarterly dividends 
on the preferred and common stocks 
of the corporation. Holders of com- 
mon stock of record Sept. 15 will re- 
ceive a dividend of 50¢ a share, pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1951. Holders of the 4% % 
preferred stock of record Sept. 15 will 
receive the regular dividend of 59%¢ 
a share Sept. 29. Total dividends de- 
clared on the common stock in 1951 
to date are $1.50 a share. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS TWO MEETINGS 


DES MOINES—tTwo events of the 
Iowa Bakers Assn. have been sched- 
uled for Des Moines. The fall meeting 
of the organization will be held at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines Oct. 31. 

The 1952 convention has been set 
for April 15-16, also at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. President and secretary 
of the association is Charles E. Fors- 
berg. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
LANDMARK BEING RAZED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Farmers 
Exchange Mill, a landmark here for 
more than a half century, is being 
razed by L. H. McKemey, contractor, 
who purchased the site of the feed 
grinding mill from Sam Cohen of the 
Kaw Valley Produce Co., Topeka. 


The old red mill, a frame building, 
was in operation grinding grain for 
farmers until it closed about six 
years ago, following the death of 
John Bannerman, who operated the 
mill for more than 30 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DALE ALLEY HEADS 
ST. JOSEPH FEED CLUB 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—New officers of 
the St. Joseph Feed Club were elect- 
ed at the recent annual meeting. Dale 
Alley, Alley Grain Co., feed distribu- 
tor, is president for the coming year. 
Vice president is Carlton Chesmore, 
manager of the Chesmore Seed Co. 
Treasurer is Joseph Joffee, Dannen 
Mills, Inc. Secretary is Webb Embry 
of the agricultural department of the 
St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce. 





IWA Sales Gain 





(Continued from page 9) 


recommended that the Indians buy 
through commercial export channels. 

This recommended operation is not 
to be seen as a competitive situa- 
tion in which the CCC would find it- 
self faced with bids from commercial 
exporters. It is presumed that this 
arrangement could work in this man- 
ner: 

Indian buyers could first ascertain 
size, variety and position of CCC 
stocks. If they met Indian require- 
ments, they would be available for 
purchase. If not, the Indians could 
make purchases from commercial ex- 
porters. 

Earlier, CCC officials stated that 
their stocks in the Pacific Northwest 
were relatively insignificant and that 
probably most of the wheat from that 
area for India could better be han- 
dled by commercial exporters. On the 
other hand, CCC had stocks of soft 
wheat in other positions which it felt 
would be satisfactory to the Indians. 
Similarly, CCC stocks of grain sor- 
ghums are small and probably would 
be available for Germany, indicating 
that Indian sorghum requirements 
could be filled from commercial 
sources. 

Conservative Estimate 

Returning to the export estimate, 
one government official prefers to hold 
to the conservative level of 325 mil- 
lion. He sees foreign buyers as taking 
advantage of the more favorable 
wheat agreement price and lifting 
their full import quotas. The U.S. ex- 
port quota for the current IWA year 
is approximately 255 million bushels, 
which is about 100 million bushels 
short of the U.S. exports for the re- 
cent crop year. 

This government expert believes it 
is possible to repeat this export level 
but believes that until future events 
unfold a bit more fully, it is unsafe 
to look at exports in excess of 325 
million. In the last year all exports 
received a prod from the Korean war, 
and a cessation of hostilities in that 


RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
STEADY IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON—Sales made by re- 
tail bakeries during June showed no 
change from the previous month, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. How- 
ever, June sales were 7% above those 
of the same month last year. For the 
first six months of this year, sales 
were 7% higher than for the same 
period in 1950. 
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arena could calm down the foreign 
demand to build up stocks. 

Another factor which will tend to 
slow down procurement in excess of 
the wheat agreement quotas is the 
possible shortage of dollar credits on 
the part of foreign buyers. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported that during the 
period Aug. 1-7, CCC confirmed sales 
of 15,511,000 bu. wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1951-52 year quotas. The 
sales included 614,000 sacks flour (1,- 
421,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
14,090,000 bu. wheat. Cumulative sales 
by the U.S. since the opening of the 
quotas for the 1951-52 year on June 
14 total 46,460,000 bu. 

The principal importirg countries 
involved in the recent week’s sales 
were Germany, Cuba, Belgium, Brazil, 
India and Peru. The table on page 
30 shows all sales to importing 
countries for the 1951-52 IWA year. 
Sales by the U.S. are through Aug. 7, 
and in the case of other exporting 
countries sales shown are those re- 
corded by the Wheat Council in Lon- 
don through Aug. 3. 

USDA announced Aug. 7 that the 
1951-52 quota for Liberia had been 
filled. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS ELEVATOR PROPERTY 


MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee 
Grain & Feed Co. here has purchased 
the elevator property of the P. C. 
Kamm Co. The Kamm firm will con- 
tinue in the grain business. 


DEATHS 


Mason F. Ford, 52, vice president 
and director of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York, died July 30 in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. A resident of both 
Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires, he had 
served for 23 years as manager of 
South American operations of the 
firm. 








Mrs. Percy B. Eckhart, 73, wife 
of the chairman of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, died July 27 
while vacationing with her husband 
in New York. The Chicago plant of 
the firm was closed the afternoon 
of July 31 while employees attended 
a memorial service. 


Frank M. Messina, secretary and 
treasurer of the Federal Sweets and 
Biscuit Co., Inc., Clifton, N.J., died 
Aug. 1. High requiem mass was held 
in St. Anastasia’s Church, Teaneck, 
Aug. 4. He is survived by his widow, 
two children and three brothers and 
sisters. 


John H. Taylor, 68, a prominent 
Toledo, Ohio, miller, died Aug. 4 after 
a long illness. He began his career 
in his father’s milling business and 
before his retirement several years 
ago, was vice president and trea- 
surer of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co. 


Th J. Broadnax, 92, former 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and its oldest member, died 
at his family, home in Eutaw, Ala., 
Aug. 1. He was associated with the 
Frisco Elevator Co. and later, the 
Brodnax-McZiney Grain Co. He had 
been a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade continuously since 
1892. Thirty years ago he was ac- 
tive in the project which made the 
Missouri River navigable between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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ACK in the days when this na- 
tion was young and bustin’ out 
all over with industrial expan- 

sion and economic growing pains, a 
shrewd and rugged Wall Street ty- 
coon coined that famous phrase “‘Nev- 
er sell America short!” This was a 
very sage and sensihle warning that 
despite the panicky stock market ups 
and downs of the period, a bearish 
bet on the future of this great na- 
tion was bound to be a bad bet. 

Time has proven the truth of that 
old adage, again and again. But today 
I'd like to paraphrase it a bit and 
give it a more positive twist. Instead 
of a warning on the folly of selling 
America short, I'd like to talk about 
the patriotic, practical and present 
need for “selling ‘America long.” 

I am not referring now to the type 
of selling that is being done by such 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential] text of an 
address given by Mr. Fleischmann at 
the annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minnesota. Mr. Fleisch- 
mann is vice president and general 
sales manager of the Fleischman 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 





agencies as the Voice of America, 
although I do believe it’s about time 
that this nation of so-called super- 
salesmen devoted some of its talents 
to selling the American story to the 
rest of the world. But what I have 
in mind is the type of selling you 
and I can do, in our own businesses, 
to help keep this nation economically 
strong and productive today, tomor- 
row and for as long a period as is 
needed to protect our way of life. 


Helps the Nation 

In the final analysis then, I am 
talking about the type of selling that 
you are doing (or should be doing) 
right now—that is, selling bread and 
baked products as economically, as 
efficiently and as forcefully as you 
possibly can. And the point I'd like 
to discuss is how and why this nor- 
mal, day-to-day business operation 
can help the nation as well as the 
businessman who practices it. 

I realize that many of you, who 
went through the last depression and 
who have a much better grasp than 
the average on what our present de- 
fense effort is going to cost us, are 
troubled with private concerns about 
where we are heading—whether there 
isn’t something we should be doing 
that is more drastic or dramatic than 
“business as usual” and whether, in 
fact, we shouldn't start doing some 
English-style “austerity thinking” 
and brace ourselves for a period of 
decreased sales of all but the most 
essential commodities and a gener- 
ally lower standard of living. 

Those, as I say, are natural ques- 
tions in the mind of anyone who has 
suffered through a depression and 
therefore has a tendency in times of 
crisis to sell America a little short. 
Also, an austerity program is un- 
doubtedly one way to handle the 
present problem of superimposing a 
gigantic defense effort on our peace- 
time economy. But I submit that in 
the light of our prodigious war and 
post-war expansion during the past 
10 years, it is not the only answer 
and it is probably not the right an- 


swer. 
I should like to make it clear that 
I am speaking now as a naturally 
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The Need for ‘Selling America Long’ 


* * 


By A. R. Fleischmann 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


optimistic salesman rather than as 
an economic expert. But as a sales- 
man, I thrill to the idea, which many 
economic experts are now advancing, 
that the demands of defense call for 
expansion rather than contraction; 
that we can, by increasing our pro- 
ductivity, provide for defense and at 


the same time actually improve our 
standard of living; that we can, in 
short, use greater productivity to 
strengthen defense, pay for defense, 
check inflation and lessen the need 
for restrictive legislation. 

This of course, is neither a new 
nor a revolutionary idea. But the 
morale-building fact that World War 
II has taught us is that it actually 
works; that our free civilian economy 
has grown so productive and so pow- 
erful that we can maintain our 
standard of living in war as well 
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in peace—as long as that productiv- 
ity keeps on expanding. 

One factual basis for this state- 
ment can be found in a little book- 
let written by Arno H. Johnson, vice 
president of research for the J. Walt- 
er Thompson Co., which presents a 
truly heartening picture of our abili- 
ty to meet and beat the present test 
of our economy. In answer to the 
question “must defense curtail our 
civilian economy?” he writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Soon efter Pear! Harbor, some 
people expected civilian living would 
have to be cut from the 1940 level 
of $72 billion to $56 billion, the 1933 
low. However, by the war peak, 





The attractive booklet Needle Magic 

with Cotton Bags is stimulating sales all over the 
country for cotton-bagged products. Widely 
advertised in national, regional, and local 
publications reaching more than 19 million each 
month, this unique sewing booklet features 

all sorts of new tricks with cotton bags. 

The latest fashions, decorating hints, and attractive 
household and gift items — all from cotton 
bags. Manufacturers are using this booklet in 
advertising and merchandising programs 

with telling effect. It’s available to you. 
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Free Copy For 
Every One Of 
Your Customers! 


Write for our plan that 
will enable you to put a 
copy of this booklet into 
the hands of every one of 
your customers without 
cost to you. Address No- 
tional Cotton Council, Box 
76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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production for civilian use had been 
boosted to $112 billion—and we had 
added almost $100 billion for war 
materials.” 


Amazing Achievement 


Now I don’t need to remind you 
that our expanding economy and our 
increased productivity since the end 
of World War II has also been one of 
the most amazing achievements of 
any nation at any time. According to 
Mr. Johnson's figures, we had arrived 
at a point just prior to Korea where 
our standard of living, as measured 
by total consumptiyn, was 52% 
greater than in 1940. ‘And the liquid 
assets held by individuals was 102% 
greater than in 1940. 

It seems to me that the amazing 
point here is that these high levels 
were reached despite the widespread 
fears and pessimistic predictions that 
we were bound to have a post-war 
depression or recession. In other 
words, they were reached by an up- 
ward surge of production that noth- 
ing and no one could halt and for 
which American productivity and 
salesmanship can take full credit. 

Now, of course, there is the 
question of whether we can keep on 
increasing our productivity between 
1951 and 1955 by the percentage 
which will be needed to reach a peak 
production of $350 bililons. Mr. John- 
son points out that in order to achieve 
this goal we need only increase our 
productivity by 3% per capita per 
year over 1949, which does not seem 
so impossible when we consider that 
even in terms of constant 1940 dol- 
lars, we increased our productivity 
per capita from $770 in 1940 to $1,235 
in 1944, an increase of 60%. 

However, as I said at the start of 
this talk, I am more interested in 
our sales responsibility at the mo- 
ment than in the problems of in- 
creased productivity. And here is 
where you come in. For in order to 
match our fabulous and undoubted 
capacity for expansion and produc- 
tion, we must also stimulate demand 
and consumption or sales. If an in- 
crease in buying demand is noi cre- 
ated and maintained during this pe- 
riod of expansion, the production pos- 
sibilities just referred to cannot be 
achieved. To put it bluntly, if we 
can't sell what we can produce we 
won't produce it. 

It is this fact that gives the title 
of this talk, “Selling America Long,” 
a special and urgent meaning. For 
selling not only stimulates greater 
production, but also provides the in- 
creased earnings needed to finance a 
strong defense. The government, as 
we know, gets its funds ultimately 
from the people. And so we must 
provide a broader base for taxes and 
savings bond purchases if we hope to 
be able to pay for future security, 
which is why I repeat: we have got 
to sell to produce, and we must pro- 
duce to stand the burden of defense. 


Special Opportunity 


I realize that creating an increased 
consumer demand for more bread 
and baked products is neither as easy 
nor as dramatic as it would be for, 
say, television sets. Moreover, since 
the capacity of the human stomach 
is said to be only 32 oz., the compe- 
tition between baked products and 
other foods for a share of that small 
cavity is going to be correspondingly 
keen. Nevertheless, the present emer- 
gency does present a rather special 
opportunity to the baking industry. 

As you know, large-scale commer- 
cial baking is not much older than 
many of us here today. Of course, I 
can’t remember that far back my- 
self, but they tell me that in 1901, 
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at least 95% of all bread was baked 
in the home. While today at least 
95% is baked in bakeries. 

Now while I would be the last per- 
son to minimize the role the baker 
himself has played in this great in- 
dustrial expansion, the fact remains 
that forces over which he had no con- 
trol, such as World Wars I and II, 
have been tremendously important 
factors in switching the housewife 
from home to commercial baking. 
In fact, it was World War I that ac- 
tually put fread making on a com- 
mercial basis. : 

During World War II, the baker 
had a comparable opportunity to 
take over the housewife’s job of 
cake, pie and sweet goods baking as 
well. But although the sale of these 
products did increase tremendously, 
there was no such widespread or 
permanent switch to commercially 
baked sweet goods as had occurred in 
the case of bread. Moreover, a sur- 
vey of housewives that was made in 
1944 showed that a majority of the 
women who were interviewed were 
not entirely sold on baker’s sweet 
goods and that they preférred their 
own products because they believed 
them to be of better quality. 

I bring up this old (and generally 
unjustified) consumer belief, because 
we are now entering a period when 
the baker for the third time in a 
lifetime has another great opportuni- 


ty to step into the national picture ° 


as the housewife’s best supplier of 
her family’s favorite desserts, pies, 
cakes and sweet goods. This third 
opportunity is based on the fact that 
whether or not we are forced into 
another all-out war, the present de- 
fense effort will once again draw 
many of our women from their kit- 
chens and bake ovens. 

Even now, according to the Bureau 
of Census, almost one out of every 
three females in the country is em- 
ployed at some kind of job. And when 
the aircraft factories and other war 
industries get really rolling—when 
Rosie the Riveter again takes her 
place on the production lines—the 
total number of working women will 
far exceed the total during the last 
war. And so, as I say, the opportun- 
ity is before us once again—the op- 
portunity to establish commercially 
baked products as so superior to the 
home baked variety that when the 
emergency is over sales will continue 
to expand, rather than start to con- 
tract. 


Not Easy to Achieve 


Such a desirable result will not, of 
course, be as easy to achieve as was 
the switch to baker's bread in 1918. 
Bread making was always a difficult 
and unglamorous home chore, and the 
women of America were happy to 
get out of it. Moreover, although pies, 
cakes and sweet goods lead the list 
of favorite desserts, competitive foods 
are constantly whittling away at this 
long-established national preference. 

The answer to all such threats, on 
the part of each individual baker, is 
better quality products in tempting 
varieties and better sales and mer- 
chandising methods. Also, as many 
competitive products have dramatic- 
ally demonstrated, there must be con- 
tinuous cooperative advertising to the 
public, on the part of the baking in- 
dustry as a whole. 

As previously mentioned, the house- 
wives who bought quantities of com- 
mercially baked products during the 
last war were not particularly en- 
thusiastic about those products. Thus, 
the post-war Bakers of America Pro- 
gram advertising and public relations, 
with its emphasis on the baker's skill, 
the high quality of his products and 


all the other logical reasons why the 
housewife should “Buy It Baked,” 
could not have come into being at a 
more appropriate time. 

That campaign, together with the 
wonderfully fine and tempting prod- 
ucts the American baker has been 
producing during this post-war peri- 
od, have solidified your war time 
gains and have gone a long way to- 
wards insuring your future. But it 
cannot be over-emphasized that now 
is not the time to ease up in the 
slightest on either quality production 
or forcefu! salesmanship. 

I realize that despite the opti- 
mistic picture I have been painting of 
the possibilities of the future, your 
actual present is filled with the rough 
and rugged problem of costs, the 
problem of how to make a legiti- 
mate profit and the large number of 
dollars it takes to run your bus- 
inesses. I'm afraid that the only 
secret weapons for these problems 
are those old standbys, increased 
sales and increased efficiency in sales, 
production and overall management. 

There's not much doubt but that the 
days when management could coast 
along on a tide of constantly rising 
demand and ever-increasing product, 
prices have disappeared. Today, the 


. successful manager’s goal must be 


“the lowest cost of production and 
distribution consistent with the high- 
est quality and service.” 

I know that sounds like a copy- 
book maxim, but sometimes it is sur- 
prising how much we can save when 
we are forced to take stock and really 
start looking around. For example, an 
adequate and comprehensive cost ac- 
counting system can do wonders for 
the baker who isn’t exactly certain 
whether each product is a money- 
maker or a money-loser. And never 
forget that a well-trained, happy or- 
ganization is the key to efficient op- 
eration of any business. Yes, we've 
got to eliminate “frills” and ineffi- 
ciency. But as I said before, the one 
thing we can’t afford to cut is qual- 
ity, because quality is the secret of 
increased sales. 

Now is the time when you should 
be selling your products and your 
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McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, 


iw 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 





WATSON & c PHILIP, LTD. 


155 Pose vey GLAS 

41 Constitution St. 

42 le Gens. 
Cables: ‘Pumir,” Dundee 


cat, <.8 


DUNDEE 
EEN 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


P.O. BOX 82, 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 


* The Guarantee Trust Co., ew York 
Cable Address: 











W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


SINCE 1889 


Codes: Beantioy’s Complete Phrase, A.B.0. = ms. Riverside, Private 





tee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


AMSTERDAM, 


HOLLAND 
Celiets alten Gheety Sem capet eben ae emtss Rasiehent, 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Pro-forma contract 


stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
NDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


UR IMPOR’ 


RTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 
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IMPERIAL 


Here in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 


wheats and they never disappoint us. 


For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1891, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor’s land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave's kind of folks be- 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 
wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
RMR 








a. 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 e GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















industry long, when you should be 
planning for an expanding rather 
than a contracting economy and when 
you cannot afford to let fear of the 
future replace faith in the future. 
The consequences of fear and pessi- 
mism when they lead to inaction and 
contraction are too well known to 
need any emphasis here. We can alli 
recall that although the depression 
of the thirties involved many compli- 
cated economic factors, it was the 
shock of the stock market crash and 
the paralyzing fear that followed that 
made it so long and so bitter. 

A more yecent and appliceble ex- 
ample was the so-called “recession” 
of 1948, which is now attributed to 
the business timidity that expected 
an inevitable post-war depression and 
failed to get out and sell the products 
the people wanted. As Fortune maga- 
zine put it at the time, “the biggest 
man-made force working to keep the 
economy going is salesmanship. When 
it falters, as it did in 1948, recession 
follows.” 

If that analysis was true in 1948, 
it is doubly true today. We cannot 
afford to falter, and we will not fal- 
ter, if we keep in mind the fact that 
America’s genius for management, 
production and salesmanship has 
proven itself to be capable of meet- 
ing any emergency we may be called 
upon to face. Gentlemen, today in- 
telligent, courageous management 
and planning are more important than 
ever. We either go ahead or go back- 
wards. We can’t stand still. 


A Secret Weapon 

Back in the days before Korea, 
when the cold war was just begin- 
ning to simmer, I had occasion to 
deliver a talk on the terrific real 
and potential strength of American 
management and manpower. At that 
time I called this manpower our se- 
cret weapon in the undeclared war 
with the slave world—a weapon that 
could not be stolen or copied be- 
cause the masters of the Kremlin. 
with their age old use of the masses 
of slave labor, were totally unable to 
even comprehend the productivity 
that is only possible when free men 
work in harmony towards a common 
goal. 

Since that talk the full power and 
glory of our secret weapon has be- 
come apparent, even, we may hope, 
to the Communists who can neither 
understand por copy it. Only recently, 
Industrial Mobilizer Charles Wilson 
verified the theory of strength 
through expansion with the state- 
ment that we are on our way to be- 
coming impregnably mighty within 
the next three years, and that we 
can achieve that stupendous goal 
without dislocation of our civilian 
economy. 

In conclusion I should like to em- 
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Seen the new rooms?... 
ot tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality 4 new rooms, 


hotel...now  ¢*amotically designed 


© Fascinating 
brilliantly restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College Inn 
Porterhouse, fomous 
Well of the Seo. 
© Handy-to- 
everything location. 
@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


im i 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail)/ 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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phasize once again that the attain- 
ment of maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction, selling and management, an 
essential function of our so-called 
capitalistic system, is a most power- 
ful weapon in our arsenal of de- 
mocracy. This function, scorned by 
the Marxists, is an indispensable ele- 
ment in our production process and 
a vital factor in our precedent shat- 
tering effort to build our defenses 
while maintaining the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever 
known. 

And so, today, 
to the task of 
simply and 
goods, our 
life to one 


we pledge ourselves 

“selling America long” 
solely by selling our 
services and our way of 
another and to all those 
hungry and war-weary peoples who 
may one day wish to follow the 
American dream of freedom and 
peace and plenty. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


Sept. 9-1l—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., John Bowden, 100 
Merchants Exchange Blidg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 


Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, 48', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 


MILLING 
ENG INE ERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

e 
1911 Baltimore « 











Kansas City, Mo. 
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Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Oo., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tean. 


Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 283—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, il. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 


M. Marshall, 309 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, IIL; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 


‘St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
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Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Roaj, Chicago 138. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








MILLING 


WHEATS 


Steines Aeib ek okt winter bnsts 00. 
_ the most exacting milling requirements, We 


CELT EE BEE 


"GRAIN COMPANY 
_ KANSAS CITY 


_NEW YORK 
oe 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


3 o 7 a “\Y 
’ - i. 4 i ' 
K A a © A sy 7 me -._ yy — Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Beggar: “Have you a nickel for a 
cup of coffee?” 


gua Tl yee somehow, TOPPER 
¢ @ 
7 FLAMING ARROW 
vent fish day, t 
SUNNY KANSAS is the kind of Py parce peng Been tiag Bion BIG BOY 
spot discovered he'd forgot to bring 
flour that gives the baker an incen- bait. After looking around and not Three Superior Bakery Flours 


finding a sign of bait, he stumbled 


tive to build a better loaf. For onto a snake with a minnow in his Precision Milled 


mouth. 


— in 
SUNNY KANSAS h th b ki This minnow he knew would be the for Precision Baki 3 

as € 0a ing answer to his problem. He might Moore Lowry Flour Mills Co 

gs catch at least one fish and wouldn't a d 4 

qualities that respond to every step ee ee aethiene Bat | diana amin 











how to get the minnow away from 


toward a perfect loaf. And no won- the enake? 


. ¥ He remembered he had some liquor H J GREENBANK 
a ° f wheat in his bag, so he put a few drops on owe 
der The extra fine quality ’ the snake's head and pretty soon the & COMPANY 
selected for this famous brand in- snake opened his mouth and the fish- FLOUR 


erman got the minnow. He got out 


sures a better performance in his boat and pretty soon he caught PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


a nice big bass. As he was landing 
the fish he heard a rapping and 
scratching on the side of the boat. 
He looked down and there was the 
sneke—with another minnow in his WHITE & COMPANY 
mouth. “The Flour People’’ 
o¢¢ ¢ 313 Chamberwof Commerce Bldg. 
Jack: “Do you tell your wife every- Baltimore 2, Md. 
thing?” 
Jim: “No, what she doesn’t know 
won't hurt me.” 


0° ALFALFA MEAL 
“Waiter,” said a testy patron. “I Sen-Cured end 
must say I don’t like all the flies in tty yg co. 


this dining room.” Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. J "miso sou genes L 


said the conciliatory waiter, “and I'll 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage chase them out for you.” 
¢$¢¢ 
WICHITA - KANSAS Policeman (to pedestrian just S. R. STRISIK CO. 
struck by hit-and-run driver): “Did . 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” you get his number?” Flour Mill Agents 
Victim: “No, but I'd recognize his 

laugh any place.” 

¢¢@ ¢ 


Seven sailors and a lady, ship- rae 
wrecked on a desert island, were res- The Williams Bros. Co. 


: cued after five long years. Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
an usen arrington QO. One of the sailors, upon his return Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
ee . : : ts All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
home, was relating his experiences Seaerve™ sank woceke Pasadena 


2 to a very strait-laced and pious old ers at elevators we own and operate. 

aunt. Finally, after much hemming 

° Grain Merchants ° and hawing, the old lady asked: “And, 
my boy, was the lady chaste?” 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 “Auntie,” he replied, “from one end WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 


of the island to the other.” 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 



































Produce Exchange NEW YORK 























era roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


A lecturer says we're going through 3ist and Chestnut Streets 
a period of change—what we'd like PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
is a period of folding money. 
-FLOUR $se 


: COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS Two sourpuss farmers liked to KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
Broker and Merchandiser Nashville, Tenn. grumble to each other. 


DAVID COLEM Incorporat “Never did see hay grow so short a b-chown 
Members N. Y. eet vet ® FLOUR BROKERS as mine this summer,” sighed one. ri ur f 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. ADDRESS: COWIL “You think yours is short,” an- 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. PHONE LD. #8 CABLE : ssceath ae aus eae ee 
mine to mow it!” 


oe 4 ¢@ 


if srades abate I hate the guys who criticize, S f & k Fl 
Vi . - K N I G HT ON And minimize the other guys 0 t a e our 
liifeed FOR FLOUR Whose enterprise has made them For Biscuit Manufacturers 
NEW YORK BOSTON rise WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA Above the guys who criticize GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
And minimize the other guys. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co.. jpine General Service, Inc. Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Acme-Evans Co — 2 Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ; Globe Cereal Mills .. see ‘ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... : Globe Milling Co. eee Ogiivie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Co. 5 Goffe & Carkener, Inc. * 
Amber Milling Division 2h Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
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Burrows Equipment Co. International Paper Co., Bagpak Div.... Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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International Milling Co. Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
Cahokia Flour Co. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 7 
Cameron, John F., & Co. eee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.. eee St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Cargill, Incorporated Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Sands, Taylor & Woods Co. 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... Jennison, W. J., h a W. H., A 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 3¢ Jewell, Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. eee Johansen, Anth., & Co..... Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .........++.+ 
Chase Bag Co. ... ‘ales : Johnson-Herbert & Co. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... . 
Charlick, Wm., . see Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. Siebel Institute of Technology... . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co pani Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co : Justesen, Brodr. Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........ 
Chelsea Milling Co. . Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 
Chicago, So, Shore & So. Bend R. R. Southwestern Laboratories 
Chickasha Milling Co. .... ‘. 7 Kansas Flour Mills Company... . le . Spindler, L. G. .......++- 
Chubb & Son ... Kansas Grain Company os Springfield Milling Corp. 
Church & Dwight Co., iin eipiste's Kansas Milling Co. ee Standard Milling Co. ..... 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co............ Kelly-Erickson Co. ee 2 Stannard, Collins & Co.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.. Kelly, William, Milling Co. oe Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .. 
Cohen, Felix ... : Kenser, Charles H. ee Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Coleman, David, Inc. ccccee @& Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. oe Stratton Grain Co. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co..... Kimpton, W. S., & Sons.. ae: ta Stratton-Theis Grain Co. . 
Commissiehandel “‘Cereales” . , King Midas Flour Mills. a Strisik, 8. R., 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co..... : King Milling Co. Sullivan & Kennedy .. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........ ° Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ahs Superior Separator Co. 
Continental Grain Co. eeece 3 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... eee Sutton, Steele & Steele, 
Corralloy Tool Co. Koerner, John EB., & Co. 
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Thompson Flour Products, Inc... 
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Fennell, Spence & Co. » . Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd : Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.... . y Morten Milling Co. ‘ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. - Watson & Philip, Ltd........ 
Fleer Mills pe gros Pont : : Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
é » . Nationa: Alfalfa Dehydrating & Weber Flour A cones Co. . ogee 
Piven, Sone: hy c Milling Co. ‘ 2 sw 
Arley vo ~ oy obede’ ; National Cotton Council ... Waawa oe Co. 
Fort Gerry Fleur Mills Co., Ltd. : eye - ney eR phitg Mills Co. f Western awe ap gl Milis Co. “Liha. 
igh Nef: Fry bevesevcce ’ Western Star oe 
—. gy Rey ; Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... Western Waterproofing Co. 
eet ah seein heetanssdicis Neill, Robert, Ltd. . been White & Co. ...... 
eerie Pool ~ aes - New Century Co. ........ Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille, s New Era Milling Go Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ne Wilhams Bros. Co. . .. 
> Wihams, Cohen E., Be WRG wea 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co.. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. ......s0eseeeees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ... 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc 
General Mills, Inc 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,900 BUS. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - + MISSOURI 





ANALYSES 


CEREAL 


of yas 





MADE-RITE 
7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than 75 years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 
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EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS::- 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





Tae mie Pusuisinc 0.) The. Northimestern- Hiller 


the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER + FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER * MILLING PropucTION 





" 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK ‘Miller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO Ee TORONTO 














The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 
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A” Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEIL-AGENE ==. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Be sure to bring ( THIS 
along on your vacation 


Forget your worries. Leave 
your work behind. But 
don’t forget to bring com- 
mon sense along on your 
vacation. Don’t let high- 
way accidents, sickness or 
drownings turn your hap- 
py holiday into a time of 
tragedy. Cut out these 
three common sense rules 
and stick them in your 


memory when you go on 


vacation. 


TAKE IT EASY... 





eon the highway. Yov’il 
probably be driving faster than 
you usually do—over unfamiliar 
roads that may 
pected hazards. 





conceal unex- 


e@ when you play. You can’t 
cram a whole year’s exercise into 
14 days. Strenuous outdoor ac- 
tivity, under a hot sun, may lead 
to painful sunburn, sunstroke, or 
even heart attack. 





@on the water. Bring along 
a life preserver for everyone in 
the boat. Avoid dangerous 
cramps by waiting at least two 
hours after eating before you 
swim. 





Be carefree, but never careless on your vacation 





